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OXYGEN GAS. 

Dr. Frankland stated that he had lately been en- 
gaged in some experiments wherein he was desirous of 
using oxygen ga& under great pressure, and for this 
purpose had procured the apparatus for the compres- 
sion of gases made by Naeterer, of Vienna, During 
the employment of this apparatus an accident happen- 
ed, which fortunately occasioned no serious disaster, 
but was the means of indicating a result which was 
not likely to have been anticipated, and which he con- 
sidered ell worthy the attention of the Society. The 
apparatus consisted of two parts. On the one'hand, a 
powerful compression pump, worked by a crank and 
fly-wheel, which forced the oxygen or other gas into a 
strong cast4ron receiver, fitted with a eonical screw- 
plug and other joints and ‘connections of steel. The 
action of the pump had been maintained until twenty- 
five atmospheres uf oxygen had been accumulated with- 
in the receiver, when suddenly this latter part of the 
apparatus exploded, at the same time diffusing a 
shower of sparks, reminding one of the phenomenon 
observed when iron or watch-spring was burnt in oxy- 
gen. On examining the shattered fragments of the 
iron receiver, it was manifest that this result had in- 
deed happened ; and it appeared that the combustion 
of iron was possible under the cireumstances, a small 
quantity of oil used as a lubricant becoming, no doubt, 
in the first instance, ignited, and then imparting the 
combustion to the iron. The whole interior surface of 
the iron receiver was blistered and coated with fused 
globules of magnetic oxide of iron, the small tubular 
apertures through the screw-plug were widened to four- 
fuld dimensions, and no less than half an inch of steel 
was burnt off the massive head of the apparatus. It 
was, perbaps, so far fortunate, that a defective joint 
rendered it impossible to obtain more than the pres- 
sure of twenty-five atmospheres, under which the ap- 
paratus exploded, for had it been augmented to fort) 
atmospheres, the iron must have taken fire more read- 
ily, and perhaps have been completely consumed or 
hurled about as red-holts, endangering both life and 
property. The author had, by a rough calculation, 
arrived at the conclusion, that the heat developed by 
the union of half the contained oxygen with the iron, 
would have been sufficient to melt the cylinder, which 
would then have exploded by the remaining pressure 
of the other half of the gas, Dr. Frankland concluded 
by referring to the possibility of applying this princi- 
ple in the construction of shells and other implements 
of warfare. 

In answer to an inquiry on the part of the President, 
Dr. Frankland stated that the degree of pressure in the 
apparatus was estimated, not by a gauge, but by actual 
measurement of the oxygen gas passing in at the or- 
dinary temperature and pressure from a pneumatic 
holder, It was right also to mention the fact of water 
and potash being likewise contained in the iron reser- 
voir at the moment of the explosion. 

Dr, W. A. Miller once met with an accident in his 
laboratory at King’s College, which, although totally 
different in character from that just before narrated 
by Dr. Frankland, should be made known by way of 
warning chemists from attempting a like experiment, 
The speaker had been using a powerfal Riihmkorff 
coil for the purpose of effecting the combination of the 
mixed oxygen and hydrogen gases in Cavendish’s eudi- 
ometer, and when the first charge had thus been dis- 
posed of, the stop-cocks were opened for the admission 
of a fresh supply of the mixed gases, At this moment, 
whilst yet disconnected with the electric coil, the whole 


arrangement exploded, and, so far as the instantaneous 
character of the phenomenon could be observed, it ap- 
peared to be due to the formation of a fine deposit of 
spongy platinum upon the metallic wires inserted into 
the eudiometer, the result of the employment of an 
electric instrument of too great intensity. By revert- 
ing to the old method of causing the ignition by the 
spark from a Leyden jar, no difficulty or danger had 
ever been experienced.—Chemical News, 
GAS IN ENGLAND. 

Lord Derby has presented a petition in the House of 
Lords, from Vauxhall, against a bill promoted by the 
Phoenix Gas Company. As the object of the bill was 
to extend an existing company, he said he could not 
hold out any hope to the petitioners of having it re- 
jected on the second reading; but when it was read a 
second time he would move that it be referred to a 
select committee. 

At Richmond, the supply of gas is in the hands of a 
lessee, who has given much dissatisfaction both as to 
price and quality, and the directors of the company 
have resolved to refuse a renewal of the lease, which 
expires in December next, after which they propose to 
reduce the price as well as,no doubt, improve the 
quality of the gas supplied. The directors report the 
continued prosperity of the company, and propose to 
increase their works. They ha¥e just recommended a 
dividend of eight per cent., which has been adopted at 
the company’s annual meeting. 

The Croydon Gas Company have declared a dividend 
for the half-year at the rate of seven and a half per 
cent. (per annum, we presume) with a bonus on the 
old shares, 

The Cuckfield Gas Company have just held their 
annual meeting. The directors report an improving 
state of affairs. They some time since reduced the 
price of gas to 8s, 4d. per 1,000 feet, and were pleased, 
and no doubt surprised, to find that the number of 
consumers increased, and the prospects of the company 





have declared a dividend of five per cent. per annum. 
The Tenterden Gas Company haye declared a divi- 
dend of five per cent, per annum, and a reserve of £276 
for additions and improvements to the works. 
The Longton Gas Company’s directors have present- 


cent. In addition, a considerable sum has been placed 
to the credit of the guarantee fund. 

The Wolverhampton Gas Company have announced 
another reduction in the price of gas—namely, from 
8s. 4d. per 1,000 cubic feet, the present maximum 
price, to 8s. per 1,000 (thirteen candles). The Chair- 
man states that this is the sixth reductiow made in 
seven years, and that the total diminution made in the 


cubic feet, or forty per cent. upon the amount then 
charged—namely, 5s. per thousand. We doubt not, 
remarks the local Chronicle, that the directors, in anti- 
cipating a large accession of customers as the resuit of 
the lowering of the rate, will in due time find their 
expectations fully realized. 

The Dudley Gas Company have resolved to make a 
a further reduction in the price of their gas. 

The Malmesbury Gas Company have reduced the 
price of their gas 10d. a thousand. There has been 
for some time a contention between the company and 
the consumers on this point, the latter stating that the 
reduction would be followed by increased consuinption ; 





improved under the circumstances. The company | 


ed a congratulatory report to their shareholders, 
recommending the payment of a dividend of seven per | 


| 








but the company have hitherto refused, mainly on the 
ground that the dividends have not yet averaged five 
per cent. Should the present reduction be met by a 
proportionate increase of consumption, they will on 
that event make a still further reduction. The present 
price is 6s. 8d. per thousand, and the contract price of 
coal 17s. 6d, per ton. 

The inhabitants of the outlying villages round War- 
wick are exerting themselves to obtain gas. Several 
meetings have been held, at which speeches highly 
favorable to the movement have been made. 

The Chard Gas and Coke Company have been com- 
pelled by threat of a new company to reduce the price 
of gas from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 6d., and improve it, both in 
quality and quantity. 

The West Bromwich Commissioners have petitioned 
Parliament, praying that, in the Act sought for by the 
Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Companies, the 
price of gas to persons consuming less than 25,000 feet 
per quarter be restricted to 2s, 11d.; to those consum- 
ing over that and less than 100,000 feet, 2s. 7d.;. and 
to those consuming more than 100,000 feet, 2s. 3d. ; 
also that incoming tenants be not liable to pay 
arrears for gas due by previous occupants, or have 
their supply stopped on refusal. 

At a meeting of the Stockport Town Council, held 
on Monday last, the accounts for the year 1863, pre- 
sented by the gas committee, were adopted. It ap- 
peared that, after paying five per cent. to the council 
on the capital invested in the works (notwithstanding 
the large and excessive amount of rates and taxes paid, 
as compared with former years) there was a balance 
left of £3,666 18s. 3d. This balance, with the interest 
paid, would be equal to a dividend of about 11,25 per 
cent. on the invested capital. The quantity of gas pro- 
duced in the year was 74,086,000 eubie feet, being an 
increase of eight and a quarter millions of feet over 
the year 1862, though considerably under the ordinary 
quantity of gas produced at the works when all the 
cotton-mills are working full time. The “leakage,” 
compared with the two or three preceding years, had 
been reduced to an extent of seven per cent., which 
fact, of itself, accounted for a considerable portion of 
the large balance left in the hands of the gas com- 
mittee. The wise policy of a reduction in the price of 
the gas (of about twenty-four candles illuminating 
power) from 5s. outside, and 4s. 6d. inside, the 
borough, to one uniform rate of 4s. per 1,000 feet to 
ordinary, and 8s. 6d. per 1,000 feet to the largest con- 
sumers, took effect on the 1st January last. 

The annual report of the Cockermouth Gas-light 
Company’s directors states that, in accordance with a 
resolution passed at the last annual meeting, the price 
of gas had been reduced to consumers from 5s, to 
4s, 6d. per 1,000 feet. The sum of £105 had been ex- 
pended during the year in laying new mains, &c. ; 


price since the commencement of 1857, is 2s. per 1,000 | but, after paying all expenses, a balance sufficiently 
| large remained to enable the committee to declare a 


dividend at the rate of eight per cent. per annum. 
The report was unanimously adopted by the meeting. 
At Cardigan, St. David’s day was a greater day 
than usual, from the opening of the newly-erected 
gas-works to supply the town for the first time with 
gas. Mr. T. Andrews, of Swansea, is the engineer, 
and Mr. J. Vicary, of Exeter, was the contractor, 
The South Shields Gas Company have declared a 
dividend for the past half-year at the rate of nine per 
cent. per annum on paid-up capital. They have also 
authorized an extension of their works on account of 
increased consumption of gas.—London Builder. 
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-_———— Eee > —_—_————— 
. Be W 
, Par Val. Semi- Population | Price ; Mrerea | 
Chartered ('p.. g — ‘vid — of er 1000, Asked | Offered | : cg. Chai 
Tow. " Canitel: Per Sh ety Dividends Payable. — <i P . = pr. cent, pr. cent.| REMARKS Eo 
$ ivr. ‘ 
1 
May & November, 4,000 J 
Do 3.000 Po ace | 1 
January & July. 65.000 3 be None in market, 1 
ALBION k ae Do Raa de on sees ; 
(FXANDRIA..... “*: a. | 106, - City Works. RD 3: oan aah 1 
LEGHANY VE en) 25 May & Novenler, 25,0000 3 | | P 
ENTOWN...--cccecces : : Do. 5,000) 4 ] 
. . .o. 4. 7s - Private Works } 4100 BE 1 
ta = 1, January & July. 5 UMW) 3 ; 
URY AND SaLispcry a 4) Do. 600 ‘ { 
taney Sy i 00, : Do. 4,000 4 
Fi March & September. | A 4 ) 
Do. 6 O00 4 
January & July. } 12,000 5 
6 


Do. 2 000 

SO | f 8 Do | 10.00 

eSTA SOOO | g | Do, 2.000 
Ancvet ae 84,700 g 5 | Do 10,000 
AURORA nd, 110,000 | Private Works, | 3,500 
550,000 5 June & December, 150.000 
120,000 : January & July. 12,0000 
B20 | ‘ } Do. 2 500 
65.000 | mw April & October. 10,000 
15,000 | May & November. 8,000 
"15,000 | January & July. 
14.000 | | Do. 7.000 
20.000 9! | Do. | Bow 
80,000 | | Do. 4,000 
50,000 | June & December, 2,000 
40,000 January & July. 4,000 
OS eer . ¥ 50,100 | 8} Do. 10.000 
BIRMINGHAM . 40,000 Do. 4,000 
BLOOMINGTON. .......+.2e-e0000] . 40, OO | | Do. 6.000 
sas ong cnssdhesans~ | N.J. 30,000 | 25 | June & December. 4,000 
Boston Mass. 1,000,000 | | Do. 130,000 
' 21,000 | | Do. 8,000 

90,000 | } January & July. 10,000 
50,000 Do. 5,000 
80,000 | February & August. 8,000 
bbb odbewbee 85,000 January & July. 6,000 

BROCKPORT...... -¥. 25,000 Do. 1,500 
BROOKLINE.... ...... wen 8. 66,000 February & August. 8,500 
: 2,000,000 January & July. 75,000 
sROWNSV aad : “ee Do. 
BROWNSVILLE . 600.000 De 70,000 
Buxuiwcton i 100,000 5 | Do. 5,000 
BURLINGTON... ae. . 75,000) | Do. 10,000 
PE: civ etRteness ovcnnns . 65,000 Do, 8,000 


NR 6a cians bstcanbsdal . 90,000 Do. 10,000 
CAMBRIDGE. + en . 800,000 February & August, 20,000 
800,000 April & October, 15,000 
50,000 January & July. | 8,000 
19,000 March & September. 6,000 
80,000 October. |} 10,000 
16,008 March & September, 5,000 
80,000 January & July. 4,000 
15,000 May & November, 2,000 
¥ ae. , Private Works, 8.000 
CHAMBERSBURG . : 50,000 | 2 |; = January & July, 8,000 
CHARLESTON ...| & © 723,800 Do. 50,000 
CHARLESTOWN........6. . .. eee] SS. 200,000 Do. 30,000 
CHARLOTTE y. C. 14,000 March & September, 8,500 
CHARLOTTEVILLE t. 15,000 0. 4,000 
CHELSHA....... Mass. 100,000 January & July. 8,000 
CHESTER........ navies ca ® 85,000 April & October. 4,000 
CuIcaco ... to : 1,300,000 January & July. 100,000 
NN sg eet ass. 50,000 Do. 
CHILLICOTHE. .... ba ee 0. 40,000 
CINCINNATI Pt . 1,600,000 
Crrizens’, BrookLyYN _| N. ¥. 1,000,000 
Crrizens’, Reapine aay 90,000 
CLARKESVILLE 100,000 
CLAREMONT . 20.000 
CLEVELAND | ». 200,000 
6 msdn vad Mass, 30,000 
OLTDB.....00 . Y. 10,000 
Conors N. 50,000 
Bg 30,000 
Cop WaTeR.... Mich. 25,000 
CoLUMBIA Ae . 37,000 
CoLumBia ; 44,000 Do. 6.000 
CotumBra. . 00,000 Do. 4,500 
CoLumBvs . 54,000 } Do. 5,000 
Co_umsus 0. 100,000 | | | Do. 30.000 
CoNconp N. 50.000 Do. 8,000 
Covinerc cy. 100,000 | Do. 28.000 
60,00 | | Do. 6,000 


DANBURY.... cece eocce > 50,000 
DANVRAB. 2... 200 } a. 30,000 
DAVENPORT ra. 56,000 
_ . dines bnccest. - 50,000 
DepaaM | ass. 40.000 
DELAWARE | ; 30,000 
Derroir...... Mich. 509,000 
Dorss’ Ferny... we ee 25.000 
DorcuesTeR | Mass. | 150,000 


of Set 


Formerly used Sanders’ Water-Gas. Re- 
+ cently altered to Coal Gas-Works. 
None for sale, 


Stock firm. Good works and well managed, 


“150 & Sto 


~~ > & OO eT 


Passed last dividend. 











Watering place,—These Works only ru 
in summer. 





Lal ll eal wal 


Owned by G. T, Sutton, 


ORLA DOR COWS BRITO HOLA hi ee 
one e 





rs 


Ona 


Very scarce, Stock wanted. 


rim | exces | 


cS 


| Do. 12,000 

Do. 295 000 
} Do. 135,000 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Cows 


Do. 5,000 

March & September, 8,000 
January & July. 20,000 
Do. 3.0000 

Do. 2.500 

April & October, 5,000 
Do. 8.500 
January & July, 4,000 
Do. 4,000 


alll | 


u 


OO 


wo 


well managed company. Stock firmly 


Formerly Rosin-Gas, but now Coal. A 
held. 


| am | a | oS 
ane > 


~ 





= oOo) 
o 


Do. 2,000 

June & December. 2.000 

Do. 6,000 

February & August, | 8,000 

January & July. | 8,000 

Do. 2.500 

Do. | 80,900 

Do. | 8.000 

Do. | 14,000 

12,000 Private Works. | 2.000 
January & July. | 

Do. | 8,000 

Do. | 17,000 





wh 2 
J 





Excellent tock. No salea. 


DoyLesTtows sel a. rie 59.000 
Deuevere..... rey | ra. 50,000 


ted 


This stock is wanted at par, 
133,000 | Do. | 20,000 

11,200 | Do. 8,000 

70.000 25 Do. | 5,000 

50,000 | & | Do. | 12.000 

9.000 | | Do. | 1500 

125,000 | & June & December. | 6,000 

eiweece 50.800 Do. 8.000 

F-LIZABETH * NJ. 100,00 January & July 14,000 
Pxcsceres Bima... 005.0005 Md. 10,000 Do. oi 4.000 


eee . I ee Sooo Do Ao 
tr RIK y ‘ 


E nee 68.000 ; 8 June & December. ; 10.000 

-VANSVILLE pees 6,000 i J | 

~ sales au ' ‘ anuary & July. 12,000 othe 

EXerer........ | 60.000 a. ? 12000 A very good Company. 

ra R ona £6,000 Do | S000 Lane: oe 

Patt River ; 96 uM) . ae “y 

PAYETTEVILLE .. ees N 25, Ou) Private Works. 12.0) 

Friern Warp (Milwaukee), . | ; 10.000 

FISNKILL... : : 

Fr aitinn “ 10,000 = - April & October 1.500 

HBURG,.... . Mass 1).000 January & July 5.000 
- Do 8.000 

25,000 5 i March & September | 6.500 


x» 


No transactions. 


=o & & Om OO HK9 


January & July 7.00 





> Ke 


50.000 


- 


Make Petroleum-Gas, 


O40 


hn ee de 


402000 D 6.0 
5000 City Works Shoe 
Janusry & July, | 5f00 

Do, 4.500 

Do | 2 000 

May & November. ' 10,000 


de 


Unlimited supply of Natural Gas, 
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When Charte |Par Val.| Semi- Population | Price | | 
Chartered. Town. State. Capea | Per Sh. | Ann’l| Dividends Payable. Pot per 1000) Asked | Ottered | REMARKS 
; g | Div’d. | Gas District.| Feet. |?" Cent-/pr. cent. % x 
She | \ 
1859 FReMonT.... ‘ y | | | 
— $e IE ~~ asad nonnenaatottl xv. | iow | io |= | “7 “porm™er | foo | 7 3 | 
oooe N. ¥. F — o. | 
1855 GALENA 70,000 100 . | 
4 ahh anne aetean 5 ; 0 _ Do. 8000 | 400 | 
prod pega Sead 0. 25,000 25 a January & July. 1,800 | 8 00 
1854 STON... xas, 150,000 50 —_ May & November. 7,000 =6| «6 00 
GARDINER.... 4 100,000 50 4 D 
4853 GENEVA 75,000 25 4 De. py on : on 
: . . , - 0. , 
a -4 GeamanTqws. oa bbe duvade® Pa. Merged into the Philadelphia Works. 42,000 2 25 
CE nie chdcee duce unt Pa. 20,000 50 3 January & Jul 2,500 4 00 
1854 GLENN'S FALLS..........0..+ N. Y. 85,000 i Savane 6 ‘4 ‘ 
1st yes ge a ema a 10.000 i es pe August, 4,000 4 00 
1857 | Guovensvitie......ccccccce] Ne¥. | 15,000 | 2 | — sr oe «| «(8 8 
1s Graxp RAPms..........0+6 i..| Mich. 50,000 a Do. $000 4 00 
= Great BaRnincton..........++ Mass 5,000 100 5 April & October. 2,000 7 00 
GOAT FREE 5 00 scccsccveene N. H 50,000 100 8 0 8,000 4 00 
1860 GREENFIELD........ Mass 20,000 50 2 J y& I 25 
1853 GREENPOINT N 100,000 50 pcan At ad Myre 3 00 Close corporati 
1859 GREENSRORO’ ..... NC yi 5 ° _ Do. 20,000 3 00 P on, 
1858 Bee, onesies «=2<'mes . 12,000 50 — April & October. 8,000 7 00 
po Bos dune secceecccdoce a 80,000 25 8 May & November. 2,000 8 00 
Saag - oes 20 = January & July. 2,000 =| 600 aes 
1859 ILANNIBAL a Mo. 100,000 ee te oe 6,000 | 8 50 an 
1857 PM gakiccJonvereesas tees] Se 850,000 | 50 | 8 Do. 5, | a 
aaas TIARRISBURG.......0.00000 cael Pa 100,000 — | 4 von ; 00 rents z 
§ HARTPORD..vevvev ceeseeee ses] Ct | 200,000 | 25 | 4 Do. 25,000 Oth Bs 140 
1853 rem oan Bi seh teens Sioa Gas ¥. ¥. an a Do. 8,000 | 4 00 ae RAE: Stock in demand, 
1809 | Havanstmaw sss. ceces cecces| NY. | 20,000 | 200 | = Do. Bom | 4.00 ey 
1861 HAYESVILLE.... ...... MBs | Mass 15,000 25 Do. 4 | 400 ae 
1859 ns he Waetncenkeawecs | N.Y 16,000 25 — Do. 1000 | 400 AY 
1962 ie tiha’ pukaccitntes N. J. 100,000 | 2% 8 Do. 30,000 | 2 50 100° 
1856 HoLLipaysBure.. Pa. 80,000 25 2 Do. : | 3 50 Works not yet built, 
os HOLYOKE..... meee seoee| Mass. 20,000 25 ~~ 6 end | 4 4 ee 
1861 Hower & CORTLANDT. .......00. N.Y 40,000 100 ~ Do. 6000 «=| «400 
1s54 HONESDALE... 0.0..000 000 wou: Ts od 30,000 25 8 Do. 2500 | 400 
= HIORNELLSVILLE..........26- 00 N. Y. 12,100 50 _ Do. 21000 | 400 e 
teem Biman duese + socese ss a ¥ 50,000 100 3e February & August. 8,000 4 00 | 
a eee eee bd | 
= HOSTINGTON.....cccccscccocces| Pa. 18,000 50 8 Do. 2,900 8 50 | 
HUNTSVILLE. 0. ccccccesccseess| Alt 7,325 25 _ June & December. 2/000 5 ov . 
INDIANAPOLIS. .... jie oie, ee 150,000 _ — Do. 15,000 5 00 
bo lows Crrr.... sees FEE: «cana ee ne 40,000 50 — | February & August. 4,000 4 50 
MEER iiaiaries § accockesd, ae x 25 84 January & July. 6,000 - 4 00 
1857 BAIR io ios oon ene ces duenl 25,000 50 5 Do. 6,000 8 50 
Pro RNR 80,000 50 _ Do. 4,000 4 50 
TRMMIN as oes. evesne <eeactd:. ae 50,000 80 - Do. 4,000 | 10 00 , 
JACKSONVILLE... scecscees soos} Flor 30,000 20 ~ Do. 2000 T 00 : 
JACKSONVILLE... 50.000 50 _ Do 4,000 5 00 
1358 JACKSONVILLE 25,000 25 _ Do. i 6 0 | ; 
1856 Malar cose 20;000 _ + Ds. Soe | 4 00 1 
1853 JAMAICA PLAIN...... 75,000 100 3 Do. $000 | $50 asco cs 
1956 JAMESTOWN ........ 25,000 — _ Do. 4,000 4 00 ecee ; 
FAMMINMER cox 060000 cceeceess 000 100 _ Do. 12,000 4 00 sees 
1953 : eg ieee te PR Do. 4.000 4 00 sees 
ERSEY CITY... «+ J. »,000 _ 5 Do. 80,000 3 00 150 i 
bey! J Enany Snons ree SR ae ~ snane = ‘ Do. 2000 | 8 70 ef No sales since formation of Hoboken Co, 
s NSTOW ,. 80, 5 Do. $000 | 800 
1857 pT errr 800,000 100 _ June & December. 6,000 4 00 
1858 KALAMAZOO... «00. 80,000 50 5 Do. 10.000 400 wo 
a a ee . 60,000 | 100 ae Do. 4,500 4 00 sy 
1855 ee Pei dabacsdinked esa low — = — January & July. 10,000 4 50 Suid 
1850 | Krrranniig. sc. vesssessess st] Pa 20,000 | — | — Doubifu. Bind) | 4.00 | ss | Said to be a fraud 
BOOMER occ cinsscecsstces ..| Tenn 63,000 _ _ April & October, 4,000 | 500 peat ataan eh mas 
1860 LACONIA....--0+ 0 svevtcccces] BE a | | 
1859 LA Crosse CITY. ... 0.0. ceeeeee Wis. anton = MA J a , —— Hee | 
1854 LAFAYETTE. ... ..000e08 as Ind. 60,000 50 wench ta any mae > a ** | Petroleum and Wood Gas, 
1856 LAMBERTVILLE. ......-.+- ee a NJ 80,000 95 “ January & July. — ‘= ; 
1849 LANCASTER.......44 Sivekecaaaah- aa 100,000 BO 4 ty leone 3 00 Be 
1856 RAROMIGE oc ccecs. coco vccsceesl | Gh 25,000 100 5 > yn 3 aa ‘ 
= ———- pemdeiean sen es eveese 25,000 100 eo Private Works. 7000 «=| «(4:00 u 
1850 7 pate tame .. 200,000 100 4 February & August. 15,000 8 50 ee 
1856 pn - 200,000 25 oo Private Works. 15,000 | 4 00 eee 
1861 Sep habe . : pow 44 . _ veeney & August. 5,000 | 400 : 
1853 LEWISBURG... * a. 0, an we so , 
_ Lewiston. a RIG aE ES eat ane Bye +4 3 January & teal shone : po : 
1853 eee er" seeees veeee| Pa, 80,000 50 3 April & October. 8,000 8 10 : 
ee: 4 iecneree e) Gr g  S | ee | tee : 
1861 LiTTLe ROCK.... ...50..000- Ark. 20,000 ‘an Ss ~ are i a ‘ 
1853 LOCKHAVEN .... Pa. 28,000 _ a Do. 3,000 4 00 ‘és 
LOCKPORT .... +40 ‘ oo] N.Y. 100,000 50 = Do. 4.009 | 400 oa 
1898 oe py Daeg eesccseessses -| Ind. 40, 5 April & October. 5,000 | 400 105 But $481,400 stock has been sold. This 
be ow agape ed bese voocedoht Maw, 600,000 50 6 January & July. 0000 =| «250 125 .. |} Company has a large contingent fund 
Feed : own... Des tal pig vie Mass. 210,000 25 i No. 50.000 3 2D ais Ss and undivided profit on hand, 
§ z eddies ja ssw ues Oe ‘ é Do. 6,000 8 80 : 
— Lass: GORE RET ET PRR = Mass 55.000 50 4 Do. 20,000 400 
Cc ccgtiae oven eccesesees| Ite Ke 80,000 100 _ Do. 4,000 4 00 
1852 MACON... ..cccccercreee sence Ga. 75,160 25 6 Do. 5,000 . 5 00 
1851 MADISON... .-ccqee cveccsceee| Ind. 160,000 25 8 Do. 10.100 | 350 ; 
1855 MADISON. ...-. i. «| Wis 100,000 2 - Do. 5.000 =| 5 00 ; 
1854 Matoen & MELnose.. . Mass 50,600 25 8 me © & August. 5,000 400 ie 
1852 RT DER aa Pa. 40,000 | 100 on 7,000 4 00 : 
1852 ~ MANCHESTER ....06 eeeceeecees N. H. 100,000 100 5 natin nk July. 25,600 3 00 
1830 Manuatran (N. Y. City)..... a, es 4,000,000 50 5 Do. 600,000 2 50 te ee 
MANSFIELD. ..... een. verte -~codus oO. 25,000 _ — Do. 10,000 400 ly 
1854 MARBLEHEAD .....--..008 -+-| Mass. 40,000 | 100 8 Do. 1,000 4 00 : 
MARLBORO’... ... Mass, 20,000 — _ Do. 8,000 400 ag f 
Mavcn Cuonk.... Pa. 50,000 50 aie Do. 7.000 400 nD A 
1867 ManiErTa.... 0. oan 50 as Do. 7,000 40 }*:... : Stock firm 
 SOPPERPTCLTL Le 0. 12, 25 5 April & October. 1,500 3 - ; 
ioe ——_ Bisebccoss > po ate: ° =_ jemuary & July. 4, 200 2 50 Aig ‘ 
ASSILON.....+++ ° q 00 _ Do. 5,000 3 00 aie : 
1855 OS Re Pa. 39,500 25 ome Do. 4,000 350 | .... ; 
ee) Seer reer rer N, ¥. 2,000 100 _ Do. 2,000 7 00 nee R 
1852 — Ea: VERY eer rer Tyey — bo 100 5 Jure & December, 12,000 5 00 eer ‘* 
BRS ar Pere P " 0. ae ‘ 
1859 Merropouiran (N. ¥. City)..... N. Y. 1,000,000 100 _ January & July. 200,000 2 59 
1 a8 Mippts80R0" Mass. 15,000 ~ Si Private Works, : eee : 
IDDLETOWN..... Ct. 50, 25 8 March & September. 5,000 3 80 ides : Owned by G. T. 8 
MippLeTown. ve suey n. ¥. le 25 pas Private Works. 8,000 $0}... ie a 
LORD. 2... ccc ccccces cocccces ass. 00° _ a 0. 4 0 Tine .- 
MILLEDGEVILLE. .... .-.-0+0++-- Ga. 100,000 nO —- Do. 5 °0 eee * 
MILTON.......-000+ «> doewn seat Pa, 10,000 Do. ee as 
pad hd ag oy POT i pangs 50 5 area & July. 24,000 8 50 150 ee 
2 | MOBILE... ...-.eee ees eeeeeeee x _ = 0. 80,000 4mw eT? Ps 
1836 MONROB. .... 2... 00000 e cee eeee 40,000 50 — Do. 5,000 3 50 50 = 
1852 MONTGOMERY. : la. 100,000 25 4 February & August, 7,000 6 00 cvee * 
= yn tee t as . byes [ 8 ene & July. 5,000 : = ‘ F 
r |)  - . _ 0. ) oe . 
1859 Morristown ie * 18,000 50 _ Do. 8,500 400 i < 
854 — anova pied. Pinaves bape mm pp t 3 April 4 October, 2,000 7 00 he 
x MOM. ...- <0. pers . ‘ - 0. 4 00 é F 
1857 re errr Towa. 50,000 100 _ January & July. 8,000 50 4 é 
1854 NANTUCKET ...ccccece cosseeee| Mass. 50,000 100 3 February & August, 6,000 400 Gace ; 
> 
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GAS- LIGHT COMPANIES EN THE UNITED STATES. Continued. 
Compiled from official sources expressly for the American Gas-Licut Journat, 
SOBSsoTED BY JOHN B. MUBERAY, Ho. 39 NASSAU STREST, uBw YORE, DEALER IN GAS- LIGHT SHARES. 


——————— ————— = — —= 


Par Val. Semi- | | oe | Price | 
When Stat | Chartered | her 8 1| [per 1000 Asked | Offered | 
shee, Town: State. Capital. | per Sh. Div 1 Dividends Payable. 4 + EO [Per iPr. cent. |pr. cent. 
i a 





REMARKS, 


j 








1852 | MR ccinnns dponcacescet seen | N. 45,000 } ‘ewe & & July. 40,000 
1850 NASHVILLE ; 260,000 5 Do 25,000 
1858 YATCHE: i iss. 46,000 | } % 20,000 
Nevapa Crry | al. | | 
1852 Ps. wisbecn oo  <ol > 200,000 . 16,000 
i. J. 862,000 | ‘ 45,000 

4 30,000 ’ 7,000 
New Beprorp. » 130.000 100 . 15,000 
NEWBERN..... N.C, 22,000 100 . 6,000 
New Briraly.... b 80,000 20 8,000 
New Bruyswick N. J. 100,000 20 8,000 
NEWBURG ~ 67,000 20 10,000 
NEWBURYPORT, .- s. 150,000 10 9,000 
NEWCASTLE. . 82,300 10 4,000 
New HAVEN.... .....ce00e eee . 250,000 25 80,000 
New Loxpon............ io oo ,. 70,000 50 12,000 
New ORLEANS........ i es ‘ ‘ 1,500,000 100 120,000 
130,200 10,000 
300,000 10,000 
80,000 Do. 3,000 
20,000 Do. 2,500 


50 
50 
00 


oro | = 


50 é 
o . Always a favorite stock. 
¢ 

= ae se Well managed and kept quiets 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 


oc co 


None in market, 


Wm ihe me OO Be Be OO be ie ie CO ae CO 





1,000,000 
NraGara Fauts...........- ame A 15,000 
NORFOLK........ ‘ ‘a . 60,000 
NORRISTOWN....... Sccvcee eoess 
Nort ATTLEBORO’ 

NorTHERN LIBERTIRS........... 
North ADAMS.... .....+. 
NorTHAMPTON 

Norte BripGEwaTER 
NorwaLk.. 


oo” 


Norwicu..... peescce © cceceses 
NYACK..00 222. 


50 
00 
00 
50 
00 
50 
Oo 
00 
00 
00 


May & November. 100,000 
Do. 8,000 

Do. 40,000 

June & December. 8,000 
Do. 6,000 

City Works. 40,000 
March & September. 30,000 
January & July. 4500 
June & December. 1,000 
February & August. 6,000 
January & July. 4,000 
Do. 12,000 


col mms! wre m | ler | | omaononnan 


- 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 
May & November. 
D 


Good works, built by Hoy, Jr., & Kennedy, 


Papucan.. 

PAINnsVILLE 

DRAM ccs Gadecoses 
EEN ones cotvecce eseccces 
PAWTUCKET.... . 


0. 
January & July. 
Do. 


Surplus $10,000, May 15, 1863. 
Works leased to Gilbert T. Sutton, 


What is this Company doing? 


Do. 

June & December, 
oO. 
Do. 

Do, 
January & July. 
City Works. 
January & July. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
January & July. 
April & October. 

De. 


crcomes | ox] lege! ol | | 


2 
@ 
x 


URABERPEEA. oc00 ces c0e-c0ee 





PITTSBURG.... . 


Do. 
January & July: 
Do. 


Do. 
April & October. 
January & July. 10,000 
Do. 4,000 
Do. 8,500 
Do. 10,000 
March & september. 15,000 
‘January & July. 60,000 


June & December. 12,000 
Do. . 00,0 0 


Do. 7,000 
January & July. 5,000 
May & Novrmber, 5,000 

January & July. 25,000 
City Works. 80,000 
January & July. 8,000 


© GO CO am Be OO OO 9 OD CO i a HT eS i i BD OO CO BO Me CO CO 9 OF Or OO he me ie CO ie ibe ee OO be 7 i OD he CO a a 


09,000 


43,500 
50,000 
25.000 
100,000 
341.975 
40,000 





Ti mol | lm marccommol ml ll ll leacwl law 


§ Jeff. Davis has extinguished the gas-lights 
of Richmond, Va, 
25.000 
200,000 
40,000 
100,000 
50,000 


April & October. 2,000 
January & July. 50,000 
Do. 4,000 

Do. 6,000 

Do. 6,000 
85,000 Do. 10,000 
65,150 June & December. 19,000 
150,000 5 January & July. 20,000 
RvTLanD 20,000 Do. 4,000 


oll Il 


ge 50 
~~: 

CO CO CO CO ee ee He nD ee me OO Ahw OO 

“ e e 


Ds Dhoni aphes bses 60cscnks i 71,600 
SEREOD woe abc's 20 nvcahs Yal. 500,000 
Sac Harwor.... ... : | N.Y. 20,000 
OM BRDAMB, 200050 0 ccccsce > 15.000 
Sarnt Jouxnspcury t. 30000 
Sart Josrrn. 6 ‘ 50,000 
Saint Lovrs... o* . 600.000 
ee in. 200,000 
v 80,000 

200,000 
25,000 


— 
CfA koe 


April & October. 8,000 
Do. 40,000 
4,000 
8,000 
4,000 
January & July. 6,000 
June & December. 80,000 aaa chgre 
Soneeesit & July. tenes oii sae Surplus $10,000, May 15, 1863. 
50K ‘one co 

February & August, 80,000 
Do. 8,000 
May & November, 8,500 
8,000 
on 8,000 
Do. 40,000 
April & October. 9,000 
Private Werks. 2,000 
Do. 100,000 


January & July. 6,000 
Do. 4,000 
Do. 


Private Works. wbia pad 

— & July. . S ste dges About trying Water-Gas, 
oO. acee ees 

Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Saispvry. cece 
Saispury Minis. 
Satmon Fats. . 

San ANTOMO...... ° 
SANDUSKY.... 
Sanpwice.. 

San Francisco... 


Sarnatoca Springs. 
Savgreties 
Savannan 


190,000 
20,000 
80,000 
40,000 
40,000 


Souru ADAMS.. .. 10,000 
Sour Su oiSbiekas,..... > 5,000 
Sours Bosw0s.1.....ccsccescee 200.000 
SPRINGFIELD 200.000 
SPRINGFIBLD 75.000 
SprincrigLp : 100,000 
Stamrorp 6,250 


18pvo | 





Hlolllall glilllolmeelellitg | 





Do 
January & July. 
February & August, 
‘ April & October. 

January & July. 
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GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES.—Continued. 
































































































































= - ‘Par Val.| ‘Semi-| ip tation | Price 
= When Chartered " oF Asked | Offered 
Town. State. oo per Sh. | Ann’ ‘ ny e | 
Chartered, Capital. | | a oe | Dividends Payable. Pei eR, i vr. cent, pr. cent.| REMARKS. 
— 1859 STAUNTON ...... eveces covccces|. VA, 18,000 50 6 January & July. 4,000 | 700 
STEUBENVILLE.... ........ avout ay 150,000 100 _ Do. 15,000 | 400 
STOCKTON... « cos sccccccccces| Cal, 50,000 = _ Do. 8,000 | 10 00 | 
1848 PE Sachsas pebcenecsicasdt, Me Ee 125,000 25 5 March & September, 25,000 | 800 | 112 
| 
TAMAQUA.......00. ARR a “8 40,000 25 _ Do. 8,000 | 400 | .... wr 
1859 TARRYTOWN and InvineroN.....| N. Y. 70,000 50 aed January & July. 8,000 4% 4... oe 
1858 TAUNTON........... sO nibits |e wl Mate 100,000 50 4 Do. 10,000 | 400 | .... am 
TeRRE HAUTE...........-...-.-| Ind. 100,000 100 - Do. 8,000 4 00 — o9e 
THOMPSONVILLE...... .... scans tae 25,000 50 — Do, 4,000 4 50 | Sie 3 
,__ RESNRRPR as SIREL ieee 0. 25,000 20 =~ Do. 4,000 400 weed 
1853 CG agdtda anes sr esslenes 0. 100,000 50 3 Do. 8,000 2 Baer hae 
1847 tS NE TeeGate N. J. 100,000 20 4 Do. 15,000 i. 2. ree 110 
1848 peared eile edi bine ses cece N. Y, 200,000 100 4 June & December. 35,000 | 800 | 160 | .... 
1856 Tes. ohn sebhesnaiinn wick) 80,000 25 _ April & October. 8,500 | 4 00 | | 
1849 ING Siig dGsakdsevcveseane N. ¥. 80,000 | 100 | 4 Do. 22,000 | 360 | 
1853 66,000 50 _ March & September. 4,000 450. | 
pen 25,000 100 — January & July. 2,000 400 | 
20,000 
1858 2,500 — - Private Works. 1000 | 600 | .... | 
1853 100,000 100 4 January & July. 8,000 4 00 eee | 
1857 80,000 20 _ Do. 8,500 BOO Poissce! | 
1861 80,000 50 ~ Do. : $00 4. .... 
1854 20,000 | 2% | — Do. 3,000 | 400 | .... | .... 
1855 500,000 20 5 Do. 50,000 | 261 | .... 100 
1859 15,000 100 —_ April & October. 1,500 4 PP epee pate 
1848 20,000 25 4 January & July. J SGP & sia head 
1854 100,000 25 _ Do. 4,000 Yee cone 
1852 12,000 25 _ Do. 4,000 4 00 dite’ eens 
1852 . ¥. 20,000 100 ~ Do. 10,000 7 00 Pate vs 
1856 pT ORE am Wis. 25,000 100 a Do. 5,000 5 00 tine aon 
1858 MOMs iks corns cveseshsap< Wis. d 50 — Do. 8,000 4 50 BaKe ‘edi 
1857 WAVERLE oo sc sees secaccheces Miss, 20,000 100 _ April & October. 4,000 5 00 See coos 
1854 West CaMBRIDGE.............. Mass. 60,000 100 —_ February & August. 10.000 4 00 bese sees 
1852 WESTCHESTER. 0... 0... 005 sees Pa. 100,000 25 2 Do. 8,500 3 50 aah x nile 
Se aes a OLS Soe eee Mass. 25,000 100 6 Do. 4,000 4 00 és toes 
Ea ah 5 dienes sc ahne 0. 20,000 ~- Do. 5 00 waes ’\ee 
1857 ME BI oi ove scc ks cilaetes N.Y 50,000 — _ United States Military | Academy. 2 00 pe ee aka 
1853 Is Son cnresantnag ex sin N.Y. 100,000 50 3 January & July. 10,000 8 60 85 este 
y 1850 WHEELING... ee a: 75,000 25 6 Do. 12,000 2 70 eens sees 
Ware PLAINg................. N.Y. 20, 20 - Do. bikeaine A ee 
1856 Bo ee ee Pa, 50,000 50 — May & November. 4,000 8 33 100 80 
1850 WILLIAMSBURG.............46+5 N.Y. aa 50 5 January & July, 60,000 8 00 sete tees 
1858 WIULLIAMSBURG.... .........005 Va. Y 25 ~ Do. 8,000 4 00 ‘ { Camp-fires of the Union Army light up 
pa Waameanye..... ik civeh wogahls aia ~~ bran 25 4 ms 8,500 : = , this place at present, 
eee eeecee @eee seeee i. 9 — _ 10. 3 or . 
1853 CO rr ee N.C, 60,000 50 5 Do. 8,000 5 00 . 
1852 WILMINGTON....... 0 ........ «| Del 200,000 50 5 February & August. 20,000 3 00 ee 
1854 WINCHESTER.... 2... 2.24.5 con! Vi 86,000 50 6 January & July. 5,000 400 os 
1861 pS err a ee Vt 20,000 25 Do. 2,000 6 00 Make Petroleum Gas, 
WES a's Acs 08s EVES SSN Sa “ee Mass. 20,000 — —_ Do. 8,000 400 
1856 a re Vt. 10,000 50 4 Do. 4,000 6 00 
1853 WOONSOCKET. ..... 02.6.2 ce cee R.I. 82,600 | 100 4 April & October. 4,000 | 3 50 
1856 Wooster....... Seuabestetaaeee 0. 25,000 50 — January & July. 6,000 3 00 
1849 Es oiiiig 3548 0x5 a hencne Mass. 160,000 100 5 Do. 15,000 8 50 
1855 40,000 50 — . Do, 8,000 4 00 
1854 100,000 50 84 Do. 10,000 | 350 | 110 163 
1849 40,000 ST 3 June & December. 10,000 | $50 | .... aii 
20,000 b] — Do. 4,010 4 00 
1858 20,000 50 5 february & August* 6,000 | 14 00 ‘ 
1850 80,000 100 -- Do. 2,000 0 00 P 
1848 ZANESVILLE. .......0..000.00-5 0. 44,600 25 4 Do. 10,000 8 00 + és ¢ 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
|Par Val.| Semi- Heyaaten | Price 
When Chartered Asked | Offered 
Town. Province , per Sh. | An’l Dividends Payable. |per 1000 | REMARKS. 
Chartered. Capital. $ | Div'd. Gas District. |" Feet. [Pr cent. |PF- cent, 
1854 BELLEVILLE. .... Ga ceevecdocdocs | ow. 83.040 100 4 "January & July. 1 200 5 00 ae 
1854 MR ak cadgeeu sceb an Cc. W. 82,000 100 2% Do. an 
| re eee Oo, W. 50,000 oo _ Do. 5,000 4.00 sii 
BN 064 vo dn bxidyeh i ceb ene N. B, 50,000 - —_ ob 
18354 CmartoTtge TowN.. ........... PELL 50,000 100 5 Do. 3,000 8 50 ks 
zy 1857 SS ce BESTT Ey Co c. W. 80,000 _ - February & August, 4,000 wf 
I. < FCo a as bee ode estsscecs Cc. W. 80,000 =: me Do. 6,000 400 ee 
PRODERIOE 0. 560555 cece) cece N. B. 50,000 -- ca Do. ee 
1843 q N.S. 160,000 4n 7 May. 80,000 8 60 oe 
1850 ©. W. 125,000 40 5 March & September. 20,000 8 50 ¢e 
1848 Cc. W. 80,000 100 ao Do. 6,000 3 50 one 
1853 Cc. W. 100,000 20 5 May & November. 5,000 5 00 rr 
of & & 460,000 4) 7 March & » Seopramnes. eee : = 118 Last sale at this figure. 
. W. 40,000 40 000 whee 
1859 C. E. 25,000 25 = pase... 'k July. 4,000 8 50 
1859 ©. W. 28,000 20 4 May & November. 4,500 8 50 
1847 C. E. 200,000 200 4 January & July. 60,000 8 00 
1848 Saint CATHERINE’S............. c. W. 80,000 20 — May & November. 7,000 4 50 
1859 Saint HYacinTHE,............. C. E. 15,000 20 _ Do. 4,000 4 00 eyes enon ot 
— = Lae Nb EEGs ee bbaw om N. B. 170,000 85 June :* “agen ay 8 00 110 110 =| = Sales at this figure. 
AINT JOHNS.............. acoek we Ue 000 _ 0. 0, ee Faapt dl 
1858 a eS Seues sees octet lt an 14,000 20 4 Do. 4,000 8 00 | 
1848 TORONTO........ ... Sibi ke «a8 «| O. W. 400,000 50 _ 50,000 8 00 | This Co. pay a quarterly div. of 2 per ct. 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN CUBA, MEXICO, SOUTH AMERICA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
‘|Par Val. | Semi- | - Population | [ Price | 
When Chartered ; Asked | Oftered REMARKS. 
Chartered. one. Sate, Capital. | oe |e pie . ee Gas Distelet. Feet [pr cont. ee om, 
OO rer #0 sec venek _ — January & July. 20,000 T 00 Saas 
CARDENAS. ... 06.0000 005 innees Cuba. 50,000 -- — Do, i 5 00 sku 
1857 Compasta CupaNa.. seecees| Hav’a. 500,000 500 10 Do. wage 
CIENFUGOS.... . bapiles sam Cuba, - _ Do. 12,000 5 00 wees 
GUANABAOOA ....... ...- Cuba. - |= Do. a — {Pa Sat fonee Seen Fe He Come 
BRA cicevens ua urges Onba. _ a . ; i 5 ate , 
me i opaet \pacen Cuba. - _ Do, 16,000 5 00 oe 
Guinwss..........- - - ‘ eke 
_ _ Do. $5,000 nadie 
Savenee” ae: 500 _ Quarterly. 200,000 | 5 00 175 
Ges wp ebAsdmatiy hneg odes _ _ wierey & July. 150,000 ans 
—_— _ 0. ee. 
i | Manaxitax Chartered) 26 nN De, 180,000 8 50 ye 
Mexico Crrr =. —_ Do, cece eee 
Mosreviepe - 2 Do. ‘ be 
Para (Chartered) =~ ser Do. ans ah 
1854 Rio pe Janeiro 500 1 =a : S mits sept 
DAM TRO ve iedis secivccsce Re - _ Do. yet a ane ode 
1857 Sarr Jaco pg Cusa...... 500 ne Do. $5.00 | 6 00 see 
VaLPARAls0 — ni sd ’ x we 
VeERA CRUZ. 2.6.2 60. ee. ce ee eens Mex 500,000 - ts Do. at Me cha 
VEE OLABA....  cechecececes Cuba. 50,000 — — Do. eens be 
AVCELABD ......00- 0-45 205-5. . Z. - _ Do. ; ‘einen 
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REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR OF GAS OF 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Orrice or Gas Inspector, t 
Boston, March 2, 1864. } 
To the Honorable the Mayor and Aldermen of the City 
of Boston: 

Gentlemen: In compliance with the request implied 
ju your order of the 8th ult., communicated to me on 
the 12th, and in conformity with the law relating to the 
inspection of gas, which prescribes (sect. 10) that 

“ Whenever requested by the Mayor and Aldermen 
of any city, or the Selectmen of any town, the Inspec- 
tor shall report to them whether the gas supplied in the 
respective city or town is of the legal standard, and 
also whether it is sufficiently well purified from sul 
phuretted hydrogen, ammonia, and carbonic acid,”— 

I present the following report of the quality of the 
gas furnished by the Boston Gas-Light Company, as 
determined by observations made at the office of the 
Inspection, No. 818 Washington street, at various 
times during the past month. 

The illuminating power of the gas,as tested by the 
Photometer, on a number of days within this period, 
furnishes an average value of 16.28 candles; that is, 
the amount of light produced by the gas, when con- 
sumed at the rate of 5 cubic feet per hour, in a stand- 
ard Argand burner of 15 holes, and having a chimney 
7 inches high, was equal, by a mean of the observa- 
tions, to the light of 16.28 standard candles, each burn- 
ing at the rate of 120 grains per hour. The lowest 
candle power observed was 14.85; the highest was 
18.69; but with a shorter chimney, the former result 
was increased to more than 15 candles. It is proper 
to add that the minimum strength allowed by the law 
for merchantable gas is twelve candles. 

As collateral evidence of the degree of illuminating 
power, the volume of heavy hydro-carbons determined 
by the use of Bromine in the absorption-tube, was 
found to range from 5.03 to 8.56 per cent., giving, as 
an average of all the observations, 6.68 per cent. of the 
total volume of the gas. 

As to the impurities in the gas, it was found that 
the volume of carbonic acid varied from 1.41 to 3.82 
per cent., making an average of 2.73 per cent. of the 
whole bulk, an amount sufficient to make the illuminat- 
ing power sensibly less than it would have been in the 
absence of this ingredient. As coal-gas, in the act of 
burning, generates a very large volume of carbonic acid, 
in some cases even equalling the whole bulk of the gas 
consumed, the presence of this substance in small pro- 
portion, ready formed in the gas, cannot add materially 
to the contaminating effect of the combustion on the 
surrounding air. 

Scarcely a trace of ammonia was at any time present 
in the gas, which, in this respect, maintained its custom- 
ary purity. 

In regard to sulphuretted hydrogen the results have 
been less favorable. For several days in the early half 
of the month, the indications of this impurity were 
more considerable than in any previous observation 
since the commencement of the Inspection. Since that 
time, however, the gas has returned to its usual almost 
entire exemption from this ingredient. As commonly 
happens, the sulphur contained in the gas was found 
to exist chiefly in the form of bi-sulphuret of carbon, 
the removal of which is still a problem in the purifica- 
tion of gas. The whole amount of sulphur contained 
in the gas, determined by burning a large volume in 
the presence of ammonia, was found to range from 6.44 
to 6.77 grains in 100 cubic feet. 

In the British inspection, 20 grains of sulphur to the 
100 feet is the largest proportion allowed to merchant 
able gas, and, considering the really noxious character 
of this impurity, it is satisfactory to know that, even 
in its recent less purified condition, the Boston gas has 
fallen so much within this limit. 

I have the honor to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wituam B. Roarrs, 
Late Inspector of Gas-Meters and Gas. 


= 
=o 


Honespate, Pa.—A telegram in the daily papers of 
March 12th, says, that the “ gas-house,” at Honesdale, 
Pa., was blown up, and is a total loss. We have no 
further particulars of this calamity, except that two 
persons were seriously injured. 








REPORTS OF GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES, 


— 


ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Sixteenth Annual Report of the Directors, to the Stock- 
holders of the St. Louis Gas-Light Company. 

The directors of the St. Louis Gas-Light Company, 

in obedience to the requirements of section 18, of the 


| charter, make to the stockholders the following state- 
| ment of the affairs of that corporation, for the year 


ending November 30th, 1863. 

For the year ending as above, the directors have the 
satisfaction of informing the stockholders that the 
works of the company, in all its branches and inter- 
ests, are in good order and condition. The consump- 
tion of gas, as compared with last year, very materially 
increased; said increase being 10,649,882 cubic feet. 

The board of directors, last spring, authorized its 
president to contract with Messrs. J. W. & J. F. Starr, 
of Camden, New Jersey, for a condenser, upon a plan 
highly recommended, and which is now being put up 
at the Station Works, and which will be completed 
about the first of January next, which cost $8,500, at 
the works in Camden, New Jersey. 

The expense of putting it up, we cannot, at present, 
state, as it is not yet finished. 

There has been no change in the. number of public 
lamps during the last year, the whole number being 
1,703; but by direction and agreement with the city, 
53 of the above number are temporarily suspended, 
leaving 1,650 now lighted and used. 

The report of the engineer and superintendent show 
the situation of the Station works, street mains, and 
meter and service accounts. These accounts have in- 
creased in the aggregate during the past year, as fol- 
lows: increase of meters, 94; total amount, of meters 
now in use, 4,994. Increase of service, 89; increase of 
street mains, 1,043 feet 2 inches ; making a total length 
of street mains of 53 miles 4,909 feet. 

The amount of Pittsburg coal consumed the past 
year in the manufacture of gas, is 359,070 bushels. 
We have on hand at the present time, 134,493 bush- 
els; sufficient to carry on the works until the first of 
April next. Owing to the failure of our coal con- 
tractor in delivering his coal according to contract, the 
company is compelled, at the present time, to use one- 
third Illinois coal in the manufacture of gas; all of 
which is a great detriment and loss to this company, 
which they hope to remedy soon. 

Owing to a great increased demand for labor in al- 
most every department of business, the expense of 
manufacturing gas has been largely increased ; and yet 
we are happy to inform the stockholders, that we are 
still able to declare a five per cent. dividend, after 
setting aside two and a half per cent. for sinking fund, 
together with the payment of the United States tax; 
(which amounts in the past year to $13,463 68,) with- 
out any increased cost to consumers, 

The sinking fund for bonds due July Ist, 1865, is 
now $115,608 99. 

The total consumption of gas for the past year is, 
$113,079,332 cubic feet. The whole number of private 
consumers is 4,994, being an increase of 94 over last 
year. The public consumption of gas is, for the past 
year, 18,153,800 cubic feet, being a decrease from last 
year of 2,658,700 cubic feet. The present number of 
stockholders is 205, being an increase of 9 during the 
past year. 

Within the last three months, all the meters that 
formerly were supplied with whiskey, to prevent their 
freezing, have been refilled with a patent fluid in its 
stead, called “Gengembre'’s Patent Fluid,” which if it 
should answer the purpose claimed for it by the paten- 
tee, will be a great saving of expense to this company, 
as well as giving more general’ satisfaction to con- 
sumers, 

For more particular information, we would refer you 
to the reports of engineer, inspector and superintend- 
ent, which accompany this report? 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


J. D. Coatrer, l 
Outver A. Hart, } Committee. 
Joun TILpen, J 


ENGINEER'S SIXTEENLH ANNUAL REPORT. 
To the President and Dtrectors of 
the St. Lowis Gas-Light Company : 
Gentlemen,—In accordance with custom, your engi- 





apenas —_—$—<$—$$_—_$_ —— —— 


neer respectfully presents for your consideration, the 
following statement of the condition and operation of 
the Station Works under his charge, for the year end. 
ing November 30th, 1863. 

Station Works. 

This department remains the same as at the last re. 
port, working satisfactorily, with no improvents or ex. 
tensions of importanee to report—the works in the 
manufacturing department still being ample to furnish 
a much larger supply of gas than is at present de. 
manded, except in the condensing department, which 
will shortly be supplied, as I am now putting up a new 
condenser, 

The increase in the consumption of gas for the 
present year has been large, amounting to 10,549,889 
cubic feet. 

During the vear, the amount of coal carbonized for 
gas-making, amounts to 27,289,320 lbs., or 359,070 
bushles, of 75 lbs. to the bushel; the amount of gas 
made 113,949,761 cubic feet, being 4,23-100 cubic feet 
to every pound of coal used. The amount of lime 
used for purifying the above gas, 10,050 bushels, 
Amount of coke made during the year 535,716 bushels, 
and the amount used for all purposes at the works, 
339,714 bushels; the amount sold, 196,002 bushels, 

The greatest amount of gas sent from the works in 
24 hours during the year, was 529,754 cubic feet, and 
the greatest amount made, was 484,000 feet. 

Of the amount of gas consumed, 547,500 cubic feet 
was used at the Station Works, and 100,900 cubic feet 
at the offices and workshops of the company. 

By referring to last year’s report, you will see that 
at the close of the year I was working 62 retorts. 
This year, in consequence of having to use nearly one- 
third of Illinois coal, and also on account of the great 
increase in the consumption of gas, I am now working 
90 retorts. During the year we have received 13 re- 
torts, and have now on hand 20. Of fire brick, we have 
8,000; and of tile and shields, 250. 

For report of stock, tools, &c., see inventory and 
monthly reports. Respectfully submitted. 

Tuomas Pratt, Engineer. 


INSPECTOR’S REPORT 
For the Year ending November 30th, 1868. 
To the President and Directors of 
the St. Lowis Gas Light Company: 
Gentlemen,—The table headed “ Meters Set and Re- 
turned,” shows an aggregate of 783 set, and 689 re- 
turned during the year; making an increase of 94, 
which, added to 9,000, (the number at the commence- 
ment of the year,) makes 4,994 meters now in use by 
consumers, 
At the commencement of the year, the company had 
a stock of 927 serviceable meters on hand; 6 new 
meters have been received since, and 94 set above the 
number returned; leaving to be accounted for 839, of 
which 2 have been destroyed by fire, and 69 worn out; 
leaving on hand, November 30th, 768 serviceable 
meters. 
During the year, 89 service-pipes were laid. 
Street Mains Laid. 
Feet, In. 
Four inch pipe, along north side of Pine street, 
from a point about 65 feet west of Leffing- 
well Avenue, to east side of Ewing Avenue. 422 6 
Three inch pipe, along east side Beaumont 
street, from south side Locust street, north- 
WAPA. cocrcccccccccccccccsssccscsscccses 620 8 


Total... .ccccsccseccee ceccssccsses 1043 2 
Making a total length of 53 miles, 4909 feet of 
street mains. 
Respectfully submitted, 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC LAMPS, 
To the President and Directors 
of the St. Louis Gas-Light Company : 

Gentlemen,—You will find in the table headed 
“Lighting and Extinguishing,” the changes that have 
taken place in the department of the public lamps, (ur- 
ing the year 1863. There has been no increase in the 
number of public lamps; and those suspended by re- 
quest of the Mayor are still in the same condition. 

In my last report, I informed you, that I had fears of 
not being able to bring the expenditures inside of the 
receipts—which I find to be the case. Labor is increas- 
ing in price, so that I fear, in the coming year, if we do 


A. Larever, Inspector. 
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not get more from the city for lighting, extinguishing, Station Works. 
M Balance November 30, 1862............. $333,083 35 
cleaning and repairing, there will be a large deficit in | Frame House on lot adjoining Station- 
the department, works, bought of Matthias Steitz...... 00 00 
3 Stone-work for New Condensers........... 155 00 
I have the same number of men employed as at the | Toold.... ......scceseseeeseeeeeeeee cons 9 00 - 

P ennai ») 
close of last year, viz: 35, (10 cleaners and 25 lizht- as @ 
evs,) at $40 and $10 per month respectively. The pay ems 38 
roll amounts to $746 17. Repectfully submitted. ee 

C. E. Du s . Sinking Fund. 
» E. Dunn, Supt. of Public Lamps. Balance November 30,1862 ...... ..... $78,185 14 
mre 236 per cent. of the earnings, May 3ist, 
STATION WORKS, STREET MAINS, PUBLIC LAMPS. 1863... - $15,000 00 
° . 26 per ‘cent. of the ‘earnings, ‘November 
METER AND SERVICER. 80th, 185 15,000 00 
Interest reccived.....-... eadecceveseccee 7,473 85 
Street Mains. WE. 87.473 85 
Balance November 30, 1362 $305,508 47 fon 7 
—,* ih salilnnb mate Oe eecesee Ceecriees $115,608 99 
Packing Yarn Be ear . Tinh pededudiides ——e ae 
228 40 Real Estate, 
a Balance November 80, 1862..............- $112,743 33 
Pipe sold 46 90 $305,731 87 | Fees and costs im suits... 2.0.0.2... eee a4 be 
POO e Heer coe reeesetess seeesesece J rei : 2 
Laying Mains for sundry persons aie | ae 112 50 Printing brief... .....cceecececccescceses 915 00 
eS 159 40 ee 
Ee sidney $113,658 33 
$305. 512 47 Mas > VES 

Public she . er 
Balance November 80, 1862009 “™P* $35,725 02 oh aire buat caelatianiaieds 
Te iain cis ciatihe oo 6ihs othe tulad a, 237 00 , 2 : nena rae ty neh nee 
Hauling Lamp-posts.............. ale Cans 6 40 le |e ; » | ies 

ns: Se Belg} s|ef] £8 | 23 
ess $2/8/2/32| 55 let 
35,968 42 33) & e|S = 2 2.2 
Lamp-posts sold...... Sibatehis eaihte watiaa i " "22 00 ae Z |& as - ig 
405,046 42 | 1562—December .......... 0} 1] 0 85 | 21534 1349 
ras. “3 O3—JAMUATY .....ceeeee eee 0} O} oO} 15T! 20d | 19% 
Meter and Service. 1863—January } 1 
= One Af February..........+0- 0; Of; OF} 115 | 206% | 80% 
Fo marae 20, pas $53,993 49 March... | o| of} 1 | 1691 187% | 193 
ES a NET acl Rees Or al a RM ya Us face ans oc 0| 0] 0} 140} 166% | 14% 
Metnbs+ strtsersseteee dese neaeetes tee ys grain o| 1| 0} is6| 146- | as 
DP ths anes andue cearedalveitk ease de pad doerke eats ar} Ee 68 | 143% | 19% 
—, Gengembre’s Patent Piuid. > ptaaapanielae gil 70 0) 0} O| 212) 199% | 6% 
Sa Rte Perecnenese MIME evar iikess 0| 0 | 0 112 154% | 10% 
Freight and Hiceling.. ss ¢svesks September........-+.- ; 0 ; es = } x Z 
Whiskey Bbls. and Osnaburgs. Octuber .... 6. .eeees | 0 | oo AOE be 
Castings, Nails and Iron-work November............ 0; 1; 0 87 21934 | 19 
2458 91 SS eR lo!) 4) 4/1502 217T% | 176% 
Services laid....... ah th abe tiger eens. $2,561 65 a 200 a Present number Lamps............eeeeseees eens 1,703 
Old Castings sold.......... ee ALS 25 15 Suspended...........+. PPR aves cis’ «6 eitaeteRet 53 
— 2,586 80 : he 
#53, 889 60 Now burning............+ Wb is Scteds oceeigh Guuhtie vu 1,650 
aro Set and Returned 
ij = 
SET. la | RETURNED. 
gid in ele . . > H a 
SIZES. 2; 3: §;/10 | 20) "30 | 45 | 60 89 | 100 150 Votal.) Z| 2; 3; 5 {| 10) 20, 30 45 | €0) £0 [Tote 
16AbsDensestir, 43 l"o9 6 4 : ‘pues Ret f 1 83 6 | 13 7) 10 : of dsl | ‘ 1 BL 
186%—January...... 20|;29 9) 8 oh, aay oe ae | 61 1 | 20) 2) 4) 3 A a “ < 
February.;... 11/98 8] @}/ .| .} 2] .]. ey ee 1 1/9) 8B] 2] .) of. 39 
March... ... 20/17. 61 .{ | .| a | 43 |, 6] 48/96) 5) a] -] o] x6 
ee ee ae aS ee <a eg | 19] 16) 23) 4)'F) 2]. ke 43 
RCE 3h ae Be oe ot aj 29 5 | 52) 80,17) 8} .) .] . 152 
June...... OOS -B4eBk ad. i | 58 9) 8) 43/19) ®) 2) .] .] . 1q2 
PE ese rtvas wee Ot. Eb 1 | 7: | 89 4] } 12) 6) 2) 1) ee : 3I 
August ...... Bias! af s}-e} 1 Ee | 69 9} 21)/2t) 7) 5] 1] 1] .] 1 60 
September.... 32/84 11] 2) 1 1 | . | S81 | 11} 8) 12 6 Be 8 oe Be : : 29 
October...... 61/56/17) 6| 8] 1} anes 1| i| 186 | 10) 9) 15} 8) 2} 2; 1) 2 8 
November.... 30) 36 8 | 5] 8 1 che ; Ss | R 5. 15 3 1 5 1 ; eu 
Total..... “go7| 881 97 | B11 9! 5 1 1 1 | 738 | 89 | 247) wos s7 | 24 13/6! 2! 2 639 
Coal, Gas, de. ? 
Burn’g Gas 
Coal | Coal | Lime! Coke | Coke | Tar | Gas Gas left | Gas Public! of consumed 
Recvived. | Used. Used.| Used. | Sold. | Sold, | Made. | the Works.| Lost. (Lamps.| Public by Publc 
Date. . ¥ . : | | Lamps. Lamps. 

Bushels. Bush's. Bush’s| Bush’s. |Bush’s. Bete. Cubic Feet.|Cubic Feet.| Cubic Ft. Ad,To’l| Hours. Cube Ft. 
ee : hecantionet ret bs wn 
1860 —November 30.... ee a oes oe pS ae a Per 1,073} . woe | vase ne 

December....... 87,280, 1,150) 33,424) 21,803) 479 | 11,891,000) 11,626) 329, 2,494,000 2 21534) 1.774 700 
1863—January... ... 88,697 900! 35,507; 18,60-| 470 | 11,577,000) 11,505,661) 1,953,000 ~ 2103) 1 735,500 
February..... . 31,217 = 750) 31,000) 17,827) 433 9,622,000) 9,627.560, — 979,090 to 20646 | 1,702,600 
March. $c cbewess 1,250 750) 31.005) 15,787) 412 9 675.000} 9,687,703, 2, 173.000 = | 187 34) 1,544,700 
27,795 «= TAO) 26,960) 12,660) 344 8,510,000) $317,287) 1,061,500 E 16634 | 1,508 700 

23,294 650) 23,050) 12,804) 321 7,858,000) 7,762,140, 1,803,s00 ~ 146 1,203,°00 

19,927 450) 16,631) 13,239) 348 6,357,000; 6,860,252, 1 194 400 5 143%) 1,175.900 

21,151 600} 19,996) 12230) 338 6,854,000) 6,535,786) 2, *085.000 3 139%) 1,151 50 

21.476, 600] 20.757) 11,957| 2983) 7,574,000] 8,180,934) 3,145,000 4 15434) 1,268,000 

26,116 750) 23,461) 15,713] 317 8,537,009) 8,889,164) 1,545,000 2 179 1,495,800 

5's 37,164 1,100) 33,413) 20,334) 464 11,829,000) 11,680,928) 3,057,000 = > 209 1,724,200 

November, .... 43,673 1,650) 44,430) 23040) 518 Fons 950, 000) 12, 905,256 2,012,900 7 219%) 1,867,500 
493.563 | 359.070 16,050) 339,714) 196.002) 4,672" 113,949, Tor! 113 113,079 332 93,508 100 = 1,073 2,177 4 '18,153,800 













































































Coal on hand Nov. 30th, 1863, 134,493 bushels. 


Gas on hand, Nov. 30th, 1868, 870,430 cub. feet. 


as SOLD. 
16.708 bushels Coal under head of ** Received,” was inferior Coal. 


Nore.—1,926 bushels ( oal under the head “ Used,” in Dec., Jan’y, Feb’y and March, 


647,500 cubic feet of Gas under the head of “ Lost,” was consumed at the 
Station Werte, O@ Offices, Workshops, and by the officers of the Printed 








Statement showing the Annual Progress of the St. Louis Gas- Works, from their Commencement, in 1847, to 


18638, inclusive. 




















. : a 
Years. |No. of Private|No. of | rivate| Total Consumption |No_ of Public) Public Consumption | Pipe Laid. Stockhol 
Nov. 30.| Consumers. | Burners. of Lamps. | of Gas. Miles. Ft. In, ers. 
| 
2 3 
1848 459 3,339 6,630,451 279 8,483,750 10 972 8 7 
1849 789 5,572 13,301,482 853 8,736,651 14 63 6 ST 
1850 953 6,525 ~ 21,499,230 439 4,951,445 15 2,363 0 116 
1851 1,362 9,540 8,256,046 678 6. $85,063 24 1,798 0 151 
1852 1,775 12,437 86,035,69T 1,052 * oy 82 1,499 0 a 
1853 2,191 15,509 42,942 222 1,107 39,775 Bt 1,505 0 pm 
1854 2,70% 19,396 47,412,632 1,210 i Lier 36 2,063 0 a 
1855 8,096 22,953 51,929,242 1,359 14,105,530 41 153 0 Li 
1856 $425 26,514 63,277 942 1,408 250 43 1,260 0 me 
1857 ~ 8,857 31,829 74,616,472 1,522 17,203,200 45 8,354 0 4 
1853 4,335 87,073 83,961,724 1,540 17,891,001 46 1,487 0 pan 
1859 5,091 44,634 102,145,920 1,568 19,105,000 47 5,012 4 a 
1860 5,764 52,857 113,605,240 1,692 19,161,989 53 «w 827 10 je 
1861 See” PS ees 105,005,912 1,703 53 8,267 10 i? 
1862 4.900 os 102,529,450 1,703 20,812.500 53 3,865 10 ba. 
1863 4,994 cone 118,079,882 1,703 18,158,800 | 53 4,909 ood ae 
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OFFICERS OF THE ST. LOUIS GAS-LIGHT COMPANY FOR 
THE YEAR 1864, 
Directors. 
Asa Witevus, Esen Ricranns, Sr. 
R. J. Lockwoop, Joun D, Coccrer, 
BenJamin STICKNEY, Outver A. Ilarr, 


Cuaries H, Peck, James Smiiur, 
Joun TILpen, 
Asa Witeus, President. Oxtver A. Harr," 
W. A. Ktyepoy, Secretary. W. W. Branson, Ass’t Sec. 
Tuomas Prart, Sup’t. Avexanper Larcur, Insp’r. 
C. E. Duny, Sup. Pub, Lamps. 
GAS STEALING IN ENGLAND. 

On March Ist, Charles and James Dobbins, brothers, 
were indicted for having stolen, on several occasions, 
30,000 cubic feet of gas belonging to the Imperial and 
London Gas-Light Companies of London. 
oners were gas-fitters, 


ice Pres’t 





The pris- 
and, in 1849, had gas supplied 
to their premises by the Imperial Gas-Light Company. 
In 1857, the London Gas Company, the prosecutors i 

the case, got possession of the district, by 
and continued to supply the prisoners with gas up to 
At that time, an inspector, 
prompted by something he had heard, went to the 
premises and found five burners lighted. 
the meter and turned off the gas, when the two lights 


exchange, 
the end of last year. 
He went to 
burning in the house went out, but the other three in 
the workshop continued to burn as_ brilliantly as ever. 


The meter was then taken down, but the gas 
tinued to burn, when the inspector said 


still con- 
ust break 


the ground. On doing so, he found ges coming in 
through the service pipe, and from that pipe there was 


another pipe, carrying the gas into the workshop. It 
appeared that the gas had been burned ‘ the most 
reckless manner. From the meter thers were seven 
gas-lights supplied, but there were altogether fifteen 


burners supplied through the spurious pipe, and these 


burners were kept lighted all night in the workshop, 
to keep it warm, It was estimated, that the value of 
the gas thus stolen, was $100 to $150 per annum, 
while the burners supplied by the meter consumed 


only about $20 per annum, The prisoners were con- 


victed and sentenced. to twelve months’ imprisonment 
at hard labor. 


, 
eo 





Gas Leerstatton —In the New York Legislature Mr. 
Pinckney recently introduced a bill providing that it 
siiall not be lawful for any gas company in this State to 
remove or cause to be removed any gas-meter from the 
premises of any consumer of gas, or disconnect the 
service-pipe from the main, except as provided for as 
follows : 

No charge shall be made for the use of a meter to 
gas consumers by any gas company in this State, and 
all shall be deemed the property of the company which 
furnishes it, to be held in trust by the gas consumer, 
and can be removed upon the return by the proper 
officer that an execution for the collection of a judg- 
ment for gas furnished has been returned unsatisfied. 


a 
o- 


Gas Exrtosion in Exetanp.—At Bicester, England, 
on February 24th, an explosion took place at the gas- 
works, by which the consumers were left in total dark- 
ness for one night. Some of the condensing tubes at 
the back of the retorts, had become choked up, pre- 
venting the gas from passing through, and the result 
wos an explosion, which fortunately, did not do much 





damage. 
eo 


Anotner Gas Expiostox,—Onfthe evening of the 19th 
ult., an explosion of gas took place at the officers’ 
quarters of the Carbineers, situate in the Sonti: Cavalry 
Barracks, at Aldershott, England. It appears that for 
some days men had been engaged in repairing the 
water-pipes close to the gas-meter in the entrance to the 
officers’ mess-house, and while doing so had damaged 
one of the gas-pipes and caused a large escape of gas. 
This appears to have commenced as early as half-past 
four, and, owing to some negligence, to have continued 
till twenty minutes of six. At this time a report took 
place. It blew up the central staircase, and scattered 
the fragments to adistance of 100 yards. At the same 
time nearly every window in the block of buildings in 
which the mess-house was situated was broken, For- 
tunately, although many persons were in the immediate 
vicinity, only one was seriously injured. 
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fFWHE AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL 18 
published on the Ist and 15th of every month, 


and is the recognized official organ of a 
LIGHT, HEAT, WATER-SUPPLY axp SEWERAGE. 


Its purpose is to ascertain and make known all new discoveries | 


in the science and economical application of Lieut, and promote 
thereby the interests of companies and consumers; to encourage 
and aid the introduction of Pure Water from Lakes and Rivers 
into Towns and Cities, and to improve the system of Sewerace, 
VENTILATION, HEATING, and Drarmace everywhere. 


THERE ARE 20,000 CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE UNITED Srares, | 


CAPABLE OF SUPPORTING GAS-WORKS, WHILE THERE are Not 400 
GAS-WORKS IN OPERATION IN THE WHOLE Country !!! 
TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE, 
SupscripTion —In the U. 8. and British Provinces, $3 per annum. 
In Great Britain, 12s. per annum, payable in 
British post-office orders, remitted to the Editor, 
addressed as below. 
ApverTiseMENTs—According to position and space occupied. 
(2 Remittances by mail to be addressed to the Editor, 
C. ELTON BUCK, 
Rooms of the American Gas-Licut JourNAL, 
No. 39 Nassau st., cor. of Liberty st., opposite the Post-Office, 
New York City 


AGENTS OF THE AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL 
FOREIGN. 
Germany ........ B. Westerman & Co., of New York. 
Great Britain....Trosner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London, 
where single copies may always be found, 
Le JourNaL pe L’EcLamace av Gaz, 
25 Boulevard Poissonniére. 
DOMESTIC. 


Paris, France. .. { 


V. Hanoip Mvers, No. 152 South Fourth st., Philadelphia. 
The American Gas-Licut Jotranat can be purchased of all the 
newspaper and periodical dealers in the U. States and Canadas. 
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Since the occurrence of the accident on board the 
ship Lotty Sleigh, which was refered to in a recent 
number of the Journat, a large share of attention 
has been attracted to the subject of dangerous coal 

-oils, This attention has been more marked in Eng- 
land than here, owing to the proximity to the scene 
of the accident, and also to the fact that several 
minor explosions of kerosene lamps have taken 
place in various parts of that country. The ques- 
tion has again arisen—what is the standard of safe- 
ty? or, in‘other words, what degree of temperature 
is sufficient to cause safe oils to give off inflammable 
and explosive vapors? Mr. Jamrs Youngs, the lead- 
ing manufacturer of coal oil in the world, has written 
a letter to the London: Zimes, in which he recom- 
mends the following test by Mr. Tecermeir. 

“Take an earthenware dish, holding about half a 
pint (a breakfast cup will do), fill the cup full from 
a kettle of boiling water, pour this into an earthen- 
ware quart jug, then fill the same cup again with 
boiling water from the kettle, and pour it also into the 
quart jug, then fill the cup with cold water, put it in- 
to the jug, shake the jug, to mix the hot and cold 
water, then pour the — water from the jug into 
the cup till the cup is half full, then pour about a 
tablespoonful of the oil to be tested on the tepid 
water in the cup, take the oil-can with'the oil out 
of the room, then touch the surface of the oil in the 
cup with a lighted splinter of wood, or a match 
without sulphur. If the match causes a flash of 
flame to appear on the surface of the oil, the oil is 
below the standard of safety, and should not be 
used; if no flame appears, the oil is up to the 
standard. I may mention that in this trial no time 
sbould be lost after pouring the boiling water from 
the kettle, as the water may get too cold, but the 
whole may be gone through in from two to three 
minutes, It is well to have a saucer at hand, and if 
the oil should be a bad oil and ignite with the match, 
place the saucer on the mouth of the cup and the 
flame is extinguished. This trial should be done in 
daylight, and at a distance from a fire, and the di- 
rections must be followed exactly in the order, as 
given above.” . 

Our experience leads us to pronounce this test 
quite clumsy and indefinite. The results may 
vary in different experiments, and the conclusions 
reached may be-quite at variance. The standard of 
safety now universally adopted, was first pointed 
out in the columns of this Jovrnat, having been 
communicated tous by Josnva Merrmt, Esq., su- 
perintendent of the Downer Kerosene Oil works, of 
Boston, Mass. This test is simply to heat the oil in 
a water-bath to the temperature ranging from 120° 


to 130° Fahr. If the oil is safe it will bear the lower | 


of these temperatures without igniting, Some oils 
will ignite at temperatures as low as 80° or 90° 


These are extremely unsafe, and it is a fact to be 

dreaded, that much of this explosive stuff is now 
| sold and used in lamps. 
| Several instruments have been devised for testing 
| the inflammability of kerosene oils. The principle 
| adopted is essentially that we have above described. 
The “pyrometer” of Mr. Joun Tacttasvsr of this 
city, is better adapted for the purpose than any we 
have seen, and is more correct in principle than any 
others which have comeu nder our notice. 

The London Jronmonger, a valued exchange, in 
treating of this subject, and alluding to the letter of 
Mr. Youne in the Zimes, says: 

“In the same number of the Times appeared a 
letter with the signature ‘Y,’ which is the well- 
known mark of a high scientific metallurogical cele- 
brity, who prefers signing his ultimate instead of his 
initial letter. ‘ Y’ suggests that the inflaming point or 
standard of safety should be raised even higher than 
130°; but, as no accidents have ever been traced to 
oils having an inflaming point several degrees below 
130°, and as raising the point above that degree 
would, by increasing the price, lessen materially 
their economic use, there appears no valid reason for 
adopting his suggestion. Shortly after this discus- 
sion, a paper was read before the Association of the 
Medical Officers of Health, in which was shown 
that these accidents had invariably resulted from 
the employment of lamp oils capable of igniting ata 
very low temperature—in many cases even below 
the standard of the Petroleum Act—one severe ac- 
cident being traced to the employment of an oil 
giving off inflammable vapor at a temperature be- 
low the freezing point of water. The author of the 
paper exhibited the practical mode of detecting dan- 
gerous oils, described in the former part of this ar- 
ticle. In the conversation that ensued, Drs. Leth- 
eby, Lankester, R. D. Thompson, and the other 
membhers took part, and the desirability of raising 
the standard of the Petroleum Act from 100° Fah- 
renheit to 125°, was discussed; many accidents, 
some of a fatal character, having arisen from the 
employment of oils having a higher inflaming point 
than 100°.” 

We think the “ desirability of raising the stand- 
ard of the Petroleum Act from 100° Farenheit to 
125°” needs something more than mere “ discus- 
sion.” In view of the accidents which have re- 
cently occurred, action is wantéd as well as discus- 
sion. We trust that the learned savants comprising 
the association will agitate the subject until some 
practical result is accomplished, and a more secure 
standard adopted. 

The Jronmonger closes its article with a reference 
to the dangerous naphthalizing schemes which seem 
to abound in England. The iron-plated frigate War- 
rior is lighted by one of these naplithalizing ma- 
chines, which produces a vapor mis-called “ ozone 

” We quote as follows, endorsing every opin- 


gas. 
ion ventured by our contemporary : 

“This liquid, which gives off large quantities of 
vapor at the ordinary temperature of the atmos- 
phere, is employed by transmitting a current of air 
through it, and the combined air and vapor are 
burnt in the same manner as ordinary gas, the whole 
arrangement being a mere reproduction of Mans- 
field’s dangerous and unpractical process. As the 
liquid boils at a temperature below that of many 
warm climates, the extreme danger of its employ- 
ment is evident. It is one striking evidence of the 
inconsistency of the official character, that, after 
passing the petroleum bill, which enacts that not 
more than 40 gallons of any petroleum product hav- 
ing a lower inflaming point than 100°, shall be kept 
in any dwelling-house without a hcense, the gov- 
ernment should allow the introduction of an appar- 
atus on board the Warrior, which requires for its 
continued employment a very large quantity of the 
most volatile and dangerous petroleum products that 
can be produced—products which are inflammable 
even below 32°” 
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BURSTING OF THE SHEFFIELD RESERVOIR. 


Recent arrivals of steamers from Europe have 
brought intelligence of the most distressing kind. 
At Sheffield, England, the great reservoir of the 
Sheffield Water Company, which beld more than 
| one hundred and fourteen thousand cubic feet of 
water, burst its embankment, and swept down a 
narrow gorge formed by the Loxley and Stannington 











Hills, into Sheffield itself. Without a moment's 
warning, this great deluge swept on, carrying de- 
struction and death in its course; sweeping away 
farms, houses, mills and factories, and engulphing 
everything in its path. Tire number of human 
lives lost by this catastrophe is more than two hun- 
dred, while the value of property destroyed will 
amount to millions of dollars. The devastation of 
farms with their growing crops, orchards, the de- 
siruction of cattle and other live stock, and the 
entire demolition of hundreds of buildings, have 
carried dismay into the community, and, where 
once was seen a thickly populated district, teem- 
ing with thriving homes, and busy with the pur- 
suits of industry, nothing is now left but a barren 
waste. The London 7imes, alluding to this calamity, 
remarks, that “the devastation is unparalleled. 
A large, populous and thriving district has been 
almost obliterated from the earth, scarce more 
than traces of the houses and factories that once 
stood there now remaining. The Don, owing to 
heavy rains, was unusually high, and the addition- 
al water thrown into it has laid hundreds of acres 
under water, and inflicted incalculable injury to 
the growing crops. Of the destructive character 
of the flood, there were abundant evidences on 
every hand. Timber in large quantities, bed posts, 
feather beds, tables, clocks, and various kinds of 
household furniture, passed down, and several car- 
casses of cattle also.” 

The immensity of the damage done by this acci- 
dent, can be readily appreciated. A large bulk of 
water suddenly loosened from confinement, exerts 
a terrible force, and will sweep everything before 
it. The spring freshets which frequently occur in 
different parts of this country, afford an illustration 
of the mighty power of a flood of water. The solid 
masonry which these deluges have swept away 
like chaff; the bridges, and eanals and railroads 
which they have obliterated, afford a sufficient proof 
of the power exerted, which may safely be said to 
be unlimited. 

The reservoir at Sheffield, covered an area of 
seventy-six acres. The height of the embankment 
which was built across the valley, was eighty-five 
feet, and its thickness was forty feet. It was three 
hundred yards long. When this embankment gave 
way, the water swept on for fourteen miles, destroy- 
ing everything in its course. At Neepsend, nine 
hundred acres of gardens were entirely destroyed. 
Altogether, this catastrophe is one of the most fear- 
ful in the annals of history, and the ruin and death 
which it has wrought will indelibly fix it in the 
memory of the people. 

In this connection it may not be inappropriate to 
ask whether the reservoirs of water companies in 
this country are as firmly built-as they might be. In 
some of our large cities, these immense ponds are so 
situate that a sudden bursting of their embankments 
would wreak ruin far and wide. Take the Croton 
reservoir in Fifth Avenue, in this city, for example. 
Although the extent of ground covered by this re- 
ceptacle is by no means as large as the one at Shef- 
field, yet, were the water it contains to burst its 
barriers, what immense damage it might do! Situ- 
ated as it is, in the midst of the most fashionable 
and elegant part of the city, in the event of an ac- 
cident such as has attracted our notice, the amount 
of property it would ruin is beyond compute. But 
we have no fears of this. The massive solidity of 
the structure, and the known care which has char- 
‘acterized the Croton Aqueduct Board in all of their 
constructions, is a sufficient guaranty that the reser- 
voir referred to is strong enough to bear all the 
pressure which may be broughl to bear upon it. 
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Srruation Wantep.—We again call attention to the 
advertisement in another column, of a book-keeper, 
who wants a situation in a gas-works, The appli- 
cant has ‘had large experience, and is highly recom- 
mended. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


0. E. T., of Pa—We have not seen the drawings, nor 
have we heard of the organization of the company. 
Would like to be advised of the reeult of the negotia- 
tion. 

A. B. B., of Mass.—From the description you give of 
the apparatus, it must be attended with much danger. 
There is really no novelty in the principle. It does 
not generate gas, but by the vaporization of the hydro- 
carbon, atmospheric air is saturated with the vapor, 
which burns and, no doubt, gives a good light. We 
would advise you to have nothing to do with it. 

G. E. F., of Md.—TZ'he pamphlet was duly reccined, for 
which accept our thanks, The information it contains 
is very interesting, 

E. E., of Ill.—The trouble must be owing to the sulphur 
in the coal, It would be well for you to ascertain its 
exact percentage. A more liberal use of lime would 
perhaps remedy the evil complained of. 

I, 8. T., of Pa.—The Canada oil wells have nearly all 
given out, but the yield of the Pennsylvania oil seems 
to be in no way diminished. 

8. & E., ot Vt.— Your plan is a good one, and there are 
strong prospects of its being successful. We think 
the principle is patentable, as it seems to possess con- 
siderable novelty, We xhould advise you to make im- 
mediate application for a patent, or at least to file a 
caveat. 

P, P. of N. ¥.—The bill has not yet passed the Legisla- 
ture, although its friends are very sanguine of its 
ultimate passage. Lt will be strongly opposed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





Tar Maranzas AND Vitta Ciara Gas-Works or Cusa. 


Guines, Cuba, March 5, 1864. 
To the Editor of the Amertcan Gas-Ligur JourNat: 

Having a few moments unoccupied, I will devote 
them to giving you a few items respecting the Matan- 
zas and Villa Clara gas companies, But before doing 
so I must complain that copies of the Journal for last 
month have not made their appearance, I had much 
rather go without my roasted banana for breakfast, 
than to miss your paper, so you will please see that 
they reach me regularly, and if the fault is in the Post- 
Office, complain roundly of their negligence. 

In order to furnish you with the following particu- 
lars, your own correspondent, in company with a 
friend, took a trip to Matanzas, and a. good time we 
had of it. We found the administrador a very agree- 
able and intelligent gentleman, and he took much 
trouble to show us over the works, which are built, 
Spanish like, in the most solid and durable manner. 
The administrador js an inventive genius, and we saw 
many things there which are not laid down in Clegg, 
especially a very ingenious mode of setting the re- 
torts. He informed me that they were makinz 1,600,- 
000 cubic feet of gas monthly; that there are 363 pub- 
lic lamps—a very small number by the way, for Ma- 
tanzas—with 1,200 consumers. They divide about 15 
per cent. The capital stock is $309,000. The shares 
bear a value of 21 per cent. premium in the market, 
and the eompany declare a dividend every three 
months. Price of gas $5 per thousand cubic feet. The 
population of Matanzas is about 38,000, There are in 
operation 23 retorts, all iron. Most, if not all the work 
of making gas ia done by Chinamen, of whom there are 
25in the employ of the eompany. The gas-holder is of 
80,000 cubic feet capacity, and there is another being 
built, of equal dimensions. I observed an Erricson 
engine in operation, for pumping water. Take them 
altogether, the Mantanzas gas-worksare well managed, 
and they pay handsomely, which is entirely owing to 
the able management of its administrador, Don Ygna- 
cio de Arellano, 

The administrador of the Villa Clara gas-works has 
kindly furnished me with the following details respect 
ing their operations: 

The works have been in operation about five years, 
and were built by Merrick & Sons, of Philadelphia. 
The gas-holder is of 17,000 cubic feet capacity. There 
are 18 retorts, of which only 9 are in use. The capi- 
tal stock was at first $60,000, which has been increased 
to $200,000. The works belong to a society called 
“ Credito Territorial Cubana.” There are 300 public 
lamps, and 672 consumers, The product of the works 
is about 720,000 cubic feet monthly, and the popula 
tion of the town is about 11,000. As this town is 
situated some 50 miles inland, making the coal very 
expensive, they tried the experiment of using the 





bituminous coal (chapapote) of the Island, but with 
very bad results. It was found impossible to purify 
the gas sufficiently, and the pipes filled up. They 
still. however. use a small quantity mixed with the 
English coal. By the way, howis it that some of your 
wise ones have not. experimented on this chapapote ? 
It is exceedingly rich in gas material, but difficult to 
purify. It is exceedingly abundant, and I offer to 
send a small quantity to any gas chemist who wishes 
to prove its qualities, Ww. 
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LEAD IN HYDRANT WATER, 


— 


BY PROF, W, E, A, AIKIN, 





Among all the dangers arising from carelessness, the 
public may not be aware that there is great danger in 
the careless use of even hydrant water. That water, 
impregnated with any preparation of lead, cannot be 
safely used for culinary purposes, even in cases where 
the lead is present in too small proportion to produce 
any immediate injury, is well known, Lead, like some 
other poisonous agents, when taken in minute successive 
doses, will remain in the system apparently inactive, 
until a certain amount accumulates; then, suddenly, a 
series of alarming symptoms will supervene, often 
resulting in death. An occurrence of this kind was 
recently brought to my notice by one of my profes: 
sional friends, who was called upon to prescribe for 
several members of the same family, all apparently 
suffering from the peculiar action of lead. In one of 
the cases, the result was fatal—the others, after much 
suffering, slowly recovering. A portion of the water 
supposed to have been instrumental in producing the 
difficulty was brought to me for examination, and, care- 
fully analyzed, was found to contain Jead in the propor- 
tion of 0.028 gr. to the gallon of water. This very 
minute quantity, very little exceeding the 0.001 gr. to 
an ordinary tumbler full of water, taken at intervals, 
somewhat regularly, seems to have accumulatod until 
the poisonous action of the metal was developed. The 
whole difficulty seems to have arisen from the occa- 
sional use of water taken from a hydrant stop that 
was not in regular and frequent use. The water ina 
portion of the lead pipe being thus allowed long con- 
tinued. contact with the metal in the immediate 
vicinity of the stop. The simple precaution hereby 
indicated, and one that cannot be neglected with safety, 
is to allow the first discharge of water from any hy- 
drant stop to run to waste, and not to collect any for 
culinary purposes until we are sure that all the prev- 
iously stagnant water in the lead pipe has wholly 
escaped. And it would be better, in general, to resort 
to the yard hydrant for water required for drinking or 
preparing food—the lesser length of lead pipe there 
in use diminishing the danger. But even there the 
water first discharged in the morning should be thrown 
away. 





The preceding article having caused some alarm, by 
request of a friend on the Water Board, I sent the fol- 
lowing article, as a letter to one of the Commissioners, 
sometime after the other appeared : 

To Ewen T. Exuiorr, Esq., 
Board of Water Commissioners, Baltimore, Md. : 

Dear Sir,—A recent fatal case of lead poisoning, 
arising from the use of hydrant water that had been 
left standing fur a long time in the lead pipe, appears 
to have given rise to much unnecessary alarm, | In 
1848, in reply to an ingiury by Prof. Horsford, of Cam- 
bridge, I stated that after inquiry among my medical 
friends, I could not hear ofa single case of lead poison- 
ing that could be traced to the use of hydrant water 
during the thirteen years preceding. Such cases may 
have occurred of late, though I have no evidence to 
that effect, except in the one case noted. The extreme 
delicacy of the tests for lead enabling one to detect it 
even when dissolved in 100,000 times its weight of 
pure water, added to the fact that in all my examina- 
tions of our hydrant water (with one exception), I 
have never been able to detect the slightest trace of 
that metal, even with water concentrated to the one 
hundredth of its original volume, ought to suffice to 
relieve all apprehension of danger from that source. 
If there should be one part of lead in 10,000,000 parts 
of water, it could be made manifest in the concentrated 
liquid. Our water, at present, contains less solid 
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matter in solution to the gallon, and it to that extent 
purer than in former years, when obtained from a point 
lower down the stream, While the solid matter. con- 
sisting principally of sulphate and carbonate of lime, 
eXerts that peculiar action on the surface of the lead 
which results in speedily covering it with an insoluble 
protecting coat, and arresting in general all further 
action. The introduction of lead into the system is 
not necessarily followed by dangerous or even nnpleas- 
ant consequences, The human system, by its power 
of elemination, disposes daily of infinitessimally small 
quantities of various matters that if allowed to accu- 
mulate would destroy life. The maximum quantity of 
lead that can be taken daily without danger, is an in- 
teresting question to which at present no anewer can 
begiven. We may say, in general, that if the quantity 
ingested is too great for the eliminating power of the 
system to dispose of it, an accumulation will begin and 
go on until the peculiar action of the poison is sud- 
denly developed. It has been thought safe to use 
water holding 0.025 gr. of lead to the gallon: but cases 
of lead paralysis have been traced to the use of water 
containing only 0.019 gr. to the gallon, The fatal case 
previously referred to, was consequent upon the use of 
water holding only 0.028 gr. Prof. Horsford, many 
years since, made an approximate arithmetrical compu- 
tation to determine the period required to supply to the 
human system, by the ordinary use of hydrant water, 
in Boston, on amount of lead capable of destroying 
life. Assuming the quantity of lead in solution to be 
equal to that actually present in water from another 
source, in daily use, after it had been standing 36 hours 
in the pipe, he showed that if this quantity was sup- 
posed to be doubled, the consumer of such water should 
die of lead poison at the expiration of 1,732 years, 
But if the lead present was increased tenfold, then 
the sufferer would live only 346 years. It should be 
borne in mind, that our hydrant water can only be- 
come dangerous by long continued contact with the 
leaden pipe. Hence, the complete protection afforded 
by the simple precaution of never using the water that 
has been long at rest in the pipe. It is stated, that a 
gallon of water will fill 117 feet of 4 inch pipe, 75 feet 
of § inch pipe, 52 feet of } inch pipe, and 29 feet of 1 
inch pipe. As seldom more than 50 feet of pipe are 
required to connect the house hydrant with the iron 
street main, oné gallon drawn in the morning and 
thrown away, will completely empty the 4 inch, the 
& inch, and the # inch pipes, and two gallons drawn 
will empty the inch pipe. After that, the water comes 
directly from the iron main, and in ordinary daily use 
will not be allowed time to become contaminated by 
contact with the lead. 
Respectfully, .&c., 
Wituam E, A. Arkin. 
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Tarrytown, N. Y.—At an annual meeting of the 
Tarrytown and Irvington Union Gas-Light Company, 
held at their office, March 23d, 1864, the following 
named gentlemen were elected officers: Wm. C. Town- 
send, President; Chas. A. Warford, Secretary; Seth 
Bird, Treasurer; J. H. Brown, Superintendent and 
Assistant Secretary. 





2. 


Newsern, N. C.—After consultation with the mili- 
tary authorities, the United States Treasury agent has 
taken possession of the gas-works in Newbern, as aban- 
doned property, and will soon be prepared to receive 
propositions from responsible parties with a view of 
putting them in operation. 

Nearly eight-tenths of the property is said to belong 
to insurgents who abandoned the works and fled to 
rebeldom when Newbern was captured by Gen. Burn- 
side. 


_ 
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Expiosron 1x Huneary.—On the 8th of January last, 
a fatal explosion of gas took place at the corner of 
Waizner and Mohrengasse streets, Pesth, Hungary. 
By this catastrophe three persons lost their lives. The 
origin and cause of the explosion seems to be involved 
in mystery, and various parties attribute it either to 
gas, petroleum, or gunpowder. 

Gas in Srais.—The Credit Mobilier, of Madrid, to 
which the gas-works of that city belong, propose to 
form a special company for managing the same. 
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PETROLEUM. 

At the last ordinary meeting of the Society of Arts, 
of London, Professor Williamson in the chair, an im- 
portant lecture was delivered by Dr. Marcet, F. R. S 
“ On Petroleum, its Economic Value, and a visit to the 
Petroleum Wells of Canada” 
scribers are interested directly or indirectly in the 
we give an abstract of this lecture, 
and a short report of the discussion which it occa- 
sioned Weare indebted to the London Jronmonger 
for the report of the lecture, 


petroleum trade, 


Dr. Marcet, after giving some account of the geo- 
graphical distribution of petroleum springs, proceeded 
to sketch the history of the American petroleum now 
so largely consumed in the United Kingdom, Although 
the oil had long been known to the American Indians, 
it did not come into general use until after 1853. There 
was then a well, or pit, on the premises of Messrs. 
Watson & Co., lumber dealers, in Titusville, which 
from time immemorial had produced oil floating at its 


surface; this was collected for medicinal purposes by | 


absorbing it in blankets. Dr. Brewer conceived the 


idea of using this oil for lubricating and illuminating | 


purposes, This was the beginning of a business which 
now amounted in value to several millions of dollars 
per annum. Dr. Brewer induced a company of gentle- 
men to take an interest in the undertaking, and the 
Pennsylvania Rock-oil Company was formed in the 
autumn of 1854, with a nominal capital of 309,000 dol- 
lars ; this corporation was regarded, however, as a 
fancy stock concern, and the shares soon declined to a 
merely nominal value. In the winter of 1854 Profes- 
sor Silliman analyzed the oil, and reported so favorably 
thereon, that large investments were made in the stock 
of the Pennsylvania Company ; but the enterprise lan- 
guished for several years, until in 1858 Mr. Bowditch 
and Colonel Drake; who had been sent out to work 


the property, conceived the idea of digging a well on | 
the lands which had yielded so promising a surface | 


show of oil, and were rewarded by pumping first 400, 
and afterwards 1,900 gallons of oil per day. Adven- 
turers then flocked to Oil Creek. Some were success 
ful, while others, exhausting all their fands, were com- 
pelled to relinquish their hopes, One spring was sunk, 
in 1850, from which flowed, with pumping, about fifty 
to sixty barrels per day; 
lous. In 1861, the first large flowing well was struck, 
which ran about 1,000 barrels per day; 


wealth, the well caught fire, and twenty-two persons 
were burnt to death. Shortly, after a well was dug on 
the land of Brewer, Watson & Co., which yielded the 
enormous quantity of 2,500 barrels per day. Another 
and ansther flowing well was struck, until the produce 
became so large, that the market, in the infancy of the 
trade, was overstocked. It was estimated that the 
production in the winter of 1861-2 was 15,000 barrels 
per day, and the price of the oil declined to ten cents 
(5d.) per barrel at the wells. The consequence of this 
was, that the low price favored the introduction of the 
oil into domestic use, and had created an export de. 
mand which had constantly been increasing. Thou- 
sands of wells had been bored in the Oil Creek Valley, 
Pennsylvania, but it was estimated that not more than 
15 per cent. had been productive. One was bored to 
the depth of 1,006 feet (the deepest well of all), but it 
produced no oil. Boring for oil was, in fact, a lottery ; 
some obtained rich prizes, but more were ruined; 
and the valley was dotted with dilapidated derricka— 
the melancholy monuments of departed hopes and 
ruined fortunes. The prospects of the Pennsylvania | 


wells, although in no way discouraging, were not so | 


promising as might have been expected. The supply 
of oil was kept up, but there was little chance of 
increasing the produce of the district until the well- 
owners adopted an improved method of working. 
present process of reckless honeycombing the land let | 
out the subterranean gas, which gradually failed to 
force up the oil; it also admitted water into the wells, | 
effectually stopping or drowningthem. Both the total | 
exports of rock-oil from America, and the imports into 
this country, 
during the year 1863. Thus the actual export from 


in 1863, against 10,318,658 in 1862; the import into 





As many of our sub- 








this was considered marvel- | 


; but before | 
arrangements could be made to secure this source of | 





cubic feet, was half the price of the former 


| extra expense, as, for instance, the portability of a 
| lamp, the pleasant subdued light of petroleum, instead 
| of the dazzling brightness of gas, and also the fact shown 
The | 


| lages, country houses, there might be no gas at all, 
had increased in a remarkable manner | 
| boon. 
America to all parts amounted to 27,139,467 gallons 





Landes 98,000 barrels, ‘agalent 28,335 ; lanl that into fire ‘inten certain > ahromatense, and being explosive 


Liverpool 145,000 against 89,000. Dr. Marcet stated 


| that a great supply of rock-oil had been opened in | 
Wallachia, and concluded that our new trade would 
not be destroyed even should the American supply | 
fail. 

Having referred to the results obtained by Dr. Frank- 
land, the lecturer proceeded to describe the results 
| of some experiments on the lighting power of petro- 


leum, which he himself had performed by the aid of | 
an improved photometer, constructed for him by Mr. 
The petroleum and lamps used in these exper- 
iments were procured from the Metropolitan Light 
Company, in the Strand. A lamp was provided, with 
a flat wick six-eighths of an inch broad. It was filled 
with petroleum, and lighted; and the light was found 
to be equal to 6.5 sperm candles; one-half of the oil 
was now removed from the lamp, and the lighting 
power of the flame agaiu tested, when it was found 
equal to 6.3 sperm candles ; finally, the remaining bulk 
of oil was again reduced to one-half, when the lighting 
power of the flame was diminished to four candles, 
or only about two-thirds of that it possessed when the 
With this small quantity of oil the 
wick rapidly charred, and the flame assumed an irreg- 
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lamp was full. 
ular shape. From this experiment it might be con- 
¢luded, that a petroleum lamp must not be much less 
than half full to give out its best light. 

The shape and surface of the flame were also found 
to affect materially the amount of light emitted, the 
best shape being that expanding like a fan, and flat at 
the top; when tapering into a point at the top, the 
light was not nearly so good. The shape of the flame 
depended on the trimming of the wick, the best mode 
of trimming being to cut the wick straight across, and 
bevel the edges laterally, so as to give the top of the 
wick a slightly convex shape laterally ; with a wick 
an inch broad, the corners might be cut off, to prevent 
the risk of the lamp chimney breaking ; a little prac- 
tice would quickly enable anybody to prepare the 
lamp in the proper way. 

The light of different lamps varied according to the 
size of the wicks. Dr. Marcet thought that lamps with 
wicks six-eighths of an-inch broad would be mostly 
used, as the light emitted was a good one, and fit for 
all practical purposes; when properly trimmed, with 
a full supply of oil of an average quality, and the wick 
turned up as high as possibie without smoking, these 
lamps would give a light equal to six and a-half sperm 
candles, with a flame one and five-eighths of an inch 
If, in- 
stead of placing the broad surface of the flame oppo- 


broad near the top, and as high as it is broad. 


site the disk of the photometer, the narrow, or side 
surface, was turned towards it, the light emitted was 
was found to be only equal to five candles instead of 
six and a-half, 

Dr. Marcet had also examined the light of a 
smaller lamp with a wick a little over half an inch in 
breadth ; the light given out under the same conditions 
asin the former experiments, was found to be equal 
to 4.8 sperm candles; this was a good useful light, and 
for the sake of strict economy was preferable to the 
other, and infinitely better than candles. 

Dr. Marcet then described the results obtained by 
comparing the light given by a petroleum lamp with 
that given by tallow candles, composites, sperm can- 
dies, &c. We need not say that these results proved 
petroleum to be the most economical source of light. 
In comparing petroleum with gas, he had found that 
the latter, as supplied in London at 4s. 6d. pr 1,000 
; but he 
believed that the oil presented many adv wetnges over 
gas which would make up, in a great measure, for the 


| by Dr. Frankland, that there was less heat given out 
by petroleam than by gas, and less products of com- 
bustion injurious to health. Then, in many small 
towns, gas was very dear, and houses were but indif- 
ferently supplied with it; in other places, such as vil- 


and in thesé cases rock oil became an invaluable 


The lecturer then referred to the objections to the 


greatly 





use of petroleum—its smell, the danger of its taking 


where its vapors were mixed with air; and also its 
effects on the health of those engaged in the refining 
trade. 

Petroleum, as extracted from the earth, certainly 


| had a very unpleasant smell, but it was never used 
| unless previously refined, when its odor was thereby 


diminished. A petroleum lamp burning ina 
room did not, as far as the lecturer’s experience went, 
give any smell, although a number of lamps, kept filled 
and ready for use in American cars and steam-boats, 
certainly did emit a slight but unpleasant odor. It was 
principally when the lamp had just been put ont, or 
whilst it was being trimmed, or filled afresh, that the 
smell was perceived ; the odor was slightly unpleasant, 
but not unwholesome, except perhaps in the case of 
individuals engaged in the wholesale trade of the oil, 
as, for example, sailors on board ships laden with it, 
and workmen in refineries, 

The danger of using petroleum from its being an 
inflammable, and, under certain circumstances, and ex- 
plosive substance, ought not to be exaggerated. It 
should be remembered, that when coal-gas was first 
introduced, most serious objections to its use wero 
entertained from its explosive power, and that this 
opposition had not prevented gas from being, at pres- 
ent. the most extensive means of obtaining artificial 
light. 

Most deplorable accidents had certainly happened 
from the use of petroleum, and it was of the highest 
importance that everybody who employed this sub- 
stance should do so with due care. If a lamp contain- 
ing properly refined petroleum, in a receiver made of 
earthenware or any other non-conductable substance, 
were allowed to burn undisturbed, there was little fear 
of an explosion ; indeed, it was hard to say how the 
oil could become sufficiently heated within the lamp to 
give out inflammable vapor. It was only with petro- 
leum of bad quality that such accidents would oecur— 
when oil giving out inflammable vapors below the 
temperature of 126° Fahr. was used. 
this cause of accident, Dr. Marcet advised people to 
test their petroleum, and alluded to the simple test 
proposed by our contributor, Mr. Tegetmeier, also to 
the ordinary mode of testing with the aid of a ther- 


To guard against 


mometer. 

The most frequent cause of accident was owing to 
the upsetting of a lamp. when the oil flowing out be- 
came kindled; great care should therefore be taken to 
place a petroleum lamp in some spot where it would 
not run the risk of being upset. The lecturer objected 
most decidedly to the use of petroleum on board ships; 
the confined state of a cabin making any article therein 
liable to be thrown down by an accidental back stroke 
of the hand, or some similar cause; but a still more 
serious objection applied to the pitching and rolling of 
the vessel at sea, which was likely to capsize any arti- 
cle that was not a fixture. 

To avoid, as far as possible, accidents from upsetting 
of lamps, where petroleum or hydro-carbons are burnt, 
Dr. Marcet suggested that lamp-makers should never 
turn out a lamp as fit for use unless the foot, or the 
part under the oil receiver, on which the lamp stands, 
were a good deal wider than it was generally made 
at present, and unless the weight of the lower part of 
the.lamp were increased, by the addition of lead or 
some such metal. Many of the cheap glass lamps, 
used at present somewhat extensively, for burning such 
substances as petrol: um, were more or less top heavy, 
and a trifling additional expense would make them 
much steadier and much safer. 

Supposing the case of a lamp upsetting and the oil 
taking fire, prompt measures would evsily put out the 
flame, if the person on the spot did not loose his or 
her presence of mind; after placing the lamp upright, 
by throwing a cloth over the oil, or covering it with 
anything flat, to keep off contact with the air, the ob- 
ject would be speedily attained. 

In order to obviate every risk of accident, as well as 
the sinell, on board ships engaged in the petroleum 
trade, a new plan had been adopted and carried out on 
board the ship Jane, the property of the Liverpool and 
Ramsay Oil Refining and Chemical Works, The oil 
was stored in this ship in iron tanks, hermetrieally 
closed; the whole operation of transferring the oil 
from the vessel to the premises of the company had 
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been effected without causing any nuisance whatever, 
as no smell of the oil could be perceived in the neigh- 
borhood of either the vessel or the works. 

Dr. Marcet’s account of his Vistr to tur Perroteum 
WELLs or Canapa IN SeprembBer, 1863, was so interest- 
ing, that we take the liberty of reproducing it without 
abridgement* :— 

“The rock oil or petroleum wells which I visited in 
Canada, are situated near the southern extremity of 
Lake Huron, at a spot called Black Creek, in the dis- 
trict of Enniskillen, The town nearest the wells is 
that of Sarnia, built in a very picturesque bay of Lake 
Huron, and opposite Port Huron, in the State of Michi- 
gan. I stopped at Sarnia; with the express purpose of 
going over to Black Creek. A branch of the Great 
Western Railway of Canada connects the town of Sar. 
nia with the village of Wyoming, sixteen miles distant, 
in a due east direction. From thence there is a high 
road proceeding nearly due south, by which Black 
Creek may be reached in a coach in two hours and 
a-half, the distance being twelve miles. The state of 
this road, cut out through a dense forest, is still most 
primitive, and much difficulty is experienced in con- 
veying in drays the barrels of oil to Wyoming. 

“ Suddenly a gap in the forest makes its appearance, 
the road turns to the left, skirting a pool of dark and 
stagnant water, and the adjacent village of Black Creek 
comes into sight. 

“The place has the appearance of being a rough 
clearing in a forest, crossed by a high road, on both 
sides of which are scattered a number of small wooden 
houses, containing a population of about 1,500 souls. 
In the intervening space between the houses and the 
wood, turf and stumps of trees may be-seen; the 
Creek lies in a hollow, close to the village on its north 
side; its banks are now mostly barren of vegetable 
life, and here and there are felled trunks of trees, black- 
ened as if by the action of fire, but on a closer inspec- 
tion they are found to be covered with a black gummy 
coating of tar. The soil about these banks is black 
with the same material; and on the stagnant water of 
the pool floats a layer of a black oily substance on the 
top, emitting a smell of naphtha, and on a bright day 
exhibtiing a remarkable display of colors. Several 
rock-oil refineries have been erected on the banks of 
the Creek, into which they discharge the impurities of 
the crude oil. 

“The existence of liquid bitumen in the limestone 
of Western Canada was pointed out as long ago as 1844, 
by Mr. Murray;+ and in the year 1850, or shortly 
after, this gentleman deecribed a considerable deposit 
of solid bitumen, or mineral tar, in Canada, extending 
over about half an acre; it was not, however, till 1857, 
that the distillation of this subject was undertaken, and 
I conclude that the account of the discovery of the pe- 
troleum springs which I heard related at Black Creek, 
refers to that period. 

“This event occurred quite accidentally, as fol- 
lows:—For some time previously a mass of semi-solid 
tar-like substance had been found in the forest, which, 
on being refined, yielded a small quantity of oil; it had 
been thought worth while to establish a refinery near 
this spot, and, with the view of obtaining water for 
the steam-engine, a well was sunk, when suddenly, in- 
stead of water, a stream of petroleum burst forth. The 
second spring was discovered about a mile further off, 
on a farm, where I understood pigs had been burrow- 
ing. Some oil had oozed out of the ground, and a well 
being dug there, it yielded a full supply of this valu- 
able substance. Since then, no less than from 200 to 
300 wells have been sunk upon an area of about two 
miles in length by one mile in breadth. At first, 
oil flowed freely from these openings, but the supply 
gradually diminished, and then ceased, being yielded 
spontaneously where it was found necessary to pump 
up the fluid, For about a year, none of the wells have 
yielded spontaneously flowing oil. A number of wells 
have been recentfy abandoned, as not worth working, so 
that at present there are not more than about 100 wells 
from which petroleum is obtained. I walked into the 
forest, and presently came to a steam-engine, placed un- 
der a shed, and used in boring a well. I was told that 
the depth then arrived at was 347 feet, and, so far, 
little or no oil had been found. When a well is about 
+ Journal ofthe Society of Arts, February 26. 
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to be sunk, a convenient place is chosen, but there are 
no indications whatever to be adopted as a guide for 
the selection of the spot most likely to yield a good 
supply of petroleum, A shaft is first sunk through a 
layer of clay from 80 to 70 feet thick, then a layer of 
limestone rock is reached, and the boring effected by 
means of a steam drilling machine. The diameter of 
the pipe is about 3} in.: several intelligent well-own- 
ers, whom I heard discussing the rate at which the 
boring operation is carried on, concurred in the opin- 
ion that from 14 to 24 feet was the depth attained 
every twenty-four hours, I was told by a competent 
judge, that the sinking of a well costs about three dol- 
lars per foot, and that there is no certainty as to the 
result, The operation may be a complete failure, or 
prove a very lucrative one; butthe probability of suc- 
cess is much less now than formerly. On one occasion, 
it took nine months to drill through 550 feet of rock, 
at an enormous expense, and no oil was found. The 
deepest well which is now being worked attains a 
depth of 250 feet in the rock. Most of them are from 
150 to 200 feét in the rock. The pumps used to raise 
the oil out of the wells are generally worked by steam- 
power ; but sometimes the operation is carried on by 
means of horses, and occasionally by hand. The object 
of pumping, besidesthat of raising the oil, is to remove 
the water which continually accumulates in the well. 
Where a steam-engine is continually kept at work, oil 
and water are raised together; but if the operation be 
discontinued for any length of time, it will be found 
necessary to pump vut water alone, before any oil can 
be extracted. 

“In my ramble through the forest I saw two men 
engaged in pumping a well by hand; they told me 
that after pumping up water for a whole day, about a 
barrel of oil (or forty gallons) rose to the surface dur- 
ing the night ; this they ladled out the following morn: 
ing, and then proceeded again to pump out the water, 
The men informed me of a very ingenious method 
which they adopted for measuring the thickness of the 
layer of oil in the well; for this purpose they let down 
into the oil an empty bottle, fastened to a string, with 
the opening turned upwards. The depth to which it 
was necessary to lower the bottle, in order to fill it 
with water, indicated the thickness of the oil stratum. 
It will be understood that when the bottle was im; 
mersed into the petroleum it became filled with this 
substance, but as soon as it reached a spot below the 
oil, the water of the well, on account of its greater 
weight, displacing the oil from the bottle filled it at 
once. I visited several wells where oil and water were 
pumped out together, by means of steam-power; a 
black stream issued from the spout, the depth of color 
of the fluid continually changing according to the 
proportion of the oil present. The liquid was received 
into a large wooden tank, first falling on a splashing- 
board, which afforded better means of judging of the 
color of the stream, and thereby ascertaining roughly 
the quality of the oil; only one per cent. of oil gave the 
stream a very dark color. I myself collected the fluid 
contained in this bottle by placing it under a pump- 
spout while water and oil were being raised out of the 
well. The tank was generally about ten feet diameter 
by ‘seven feet deep; its upper part was ocenpied by a 
layer of crude oil, which, being much lighter than 
water, had quickly risen to the surface. This crude 
oil presented an intensely black color and a thickish 
consistency. I was informed that when it has reached 
a certain height in the reservoir it is let out by a side 
pipe, by which it passes into a smaller cask, which 
contains nothing but the oil; by opening a tap at the 
lower part of the tank the water is allowed to escape, 
This simple method effectually separates, without 
trouble, the petroleum from the water with which it 
was originally mixed. The erude material is let out 
from the smaller cask into barrels, each containing 
forty gallons. The pump I have sketched raised the 
oil from a well 246 feet deep from the surface, and 196 
feet deep went through the rock. I observed two wells 
close to each other, and pumped out by one steam- 
engine; they were both sunk to a depth of 225 feet 
through the rock, and 270 feet from the surface. I was 
given to understand that the pump-shafts opened at 
about thirty feet from the bottom of the wells, but 
there is no rule as to the distance intervening between 
the end of the pump-pipe and the bottom of the well ; 
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this varies, in different wells, from ten to thirty feet. 
My attention was directed to the escape of gas occur- 
ring at the mouths of the pipes through which the oil 
was pumped out of the two wells I was observing. 
This gas imparted to light a peculiar oscillation, which 
revealed its presence. No positive information can be 
obtained as to the distribution of the oil in the bowels 
of the earth ; itis invariably found, at Black Creek, in 
limestone rock; and we may surmise, that in order to 
yield oil, a well must strike one or more fissures through 
which this fluid is slowly flowing. The petroleum ap- 
pears to be washed out of the fissures by water, but I 
am not aware of any evidence showing that water does 
not enter into the well through other channels. The 
pressure exerted on the openings into the oil-bearing 
fissures by the column of water which accumtlates in 
the well is a great obstacle to the flow of oil; and on 
this account it is important to keep the pumping- 
engines at work day and night. If the operation be 
discontinued even for a few hours, it will be necessary 
to pump up water for a still longer time before any oil 
can be obtained. I have previously stated that when 
the springs were first discovered a large quantity of 
rock-oil was discharged spontaneously. This phenom- 
enon appeared due to the pressure exerted by a certain 
quantity of gas confined in a cavity between the sur- 
face of the fluid and the rock, the oil being thereby 
pressed out with much force through the fissures ex- 
isting in the rocky reservoir; from the remarkable 
circumstance that the wells all ceased flowing spon- 
taneously at about the same period, it does not appear 
improbable that the various springs issued from one 
original mass of the substance in question. The oil 
ceased flowing, apparently, because the gaseous pres- 
sure in the oil-trough became relieved, from the gas 
escaping through the wells. 

“There is much uncertainty as to the origin of 
petroleum. Professor Leslie* observes ‘ that oil is not 
found in immediate contact with coal-beds made of 
land or fresh-water plants; but, on the other hand, 
coal.oil regions are geographically connected with coal- 
bed regions, whether of Devonian, carboniferous, 
oolitic or tertiary age. Another statement of Pro- 
fessor Leslie appears to show that petroleum may also 
have an animal origin; for he observes, ‘The coniferous 
limestone next above the Niagara has the cells of its 
fossil corals filled with petroleum, the remains of the 
gelatinous coral animal which inhabited them’ 

“The crude oil is conveyed at once to the refineries, 
many of these establishments being close to the wells 
at Black Creek. Thé object of the operation of refin- 
ing is to separate the oil from the tar, and to remove 
from it certain volatile constituents, among which is a 
compound very combustible and explosive at compara- 
tively low temperatures. This oil is also discolored, 
and, in a great measure, deodorized, before leaving the 
refinery. The usual mode of proceeding is to com- 
mence by submitting the crude vil to distillation; the 
first portions of the fluid which distil over contains 
the dangerous compound, and is set aside; the residue 
is pumped up into a large vat, where, by means of 
steam-power, it is briskly stirred with sulphuric acid 
and water. During this operation a large quantity of 
sulphurous acid is formed, and the fluid assumes a 
white, milky appearance. The amount of sulphurous 
acid evolved is so great that none but men accustomed 
to the work can remain in the room where the opera- 
tion is being carried on. This I had an opportunity of 
ascertaining to my own discomfort ; and I feel assured 
that this part of the business of refining rock-oil must 
be very unhealthy. After a certain time, the siirring is 
discontinued, when the liquid divides into two layers, a 
lower layer, exhibiting the appearance of a white 
emulsion, and a higher one, consisting of pure oil 
The lower portion is now drawn off by opening a tap 
at the bottom of the vat; more water is added to the 
oil from above, and the stirring-rod is again set in mo- 
tion; this operation is repeated several times, until 
the whole of the sulphuric acid and impurities have 
been washed out of the petroleum. It is now nearly 
colorless, and its smell becomes much less perceptible. 

“T witnes:ed the various processes carried on in 
petroleum refineries at Black Creek, but never saw 
any kind of alkali used. I believe, however, the final 
“F “ Coal Oils,” by T. P. Leslie, Professor of Mining, University 
of Pennlysvania. 
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treatment with some alkali is frequently, if not always 
adopted. 

“ Before barreling, the oi! is usually tested, to make 
sure that the temperature at which it takes fire is suf. 
ficiently high. Mr. Price, formerly chemist to the now 
dissolved Oil-Well Company of Canada, who kindly 
supplied me with much interesting information on the 
refining of crude petroleam, presented me with this 
specimen of refined oil, which he told me could be 
heated to 180° without taking fire. I sincerely regret 
having just heard that this able and obliging chemist 
died at Black Creek in November last, 

“The supply of rock-oil in Canada has considerably 
decreased of late. While at one time one spring 
yielded no less than about 2,000 barrels in twenty-four 
hours, in September last the whole quantity of petro- 
leum extracted weekly from the Black Creek wells did 
not exceed from 700 to 800 barrels,” 

The discussion which followed Dr. Marcet’s able and 
interesting paper was opened by Mr. W.B. Tegetmeier, 
who said he was glad that Dr. Marcet had taken so 
high an inflaming point as the standard of safety in 
petroleum products, for it was notorious that many 
deplorable accidents had resulted from the use of oils 
that were generally supposed to be of a safe character. 
The present Petrolenm Act did not prevent the sale of 
highly dangerous oils, and its provision against the 
storage of large quantities of these products could be 
easily evaded. He held in his hand a bottle contain- 
ing a portion of the identical liquid which had recently 
caused the sad accident in the Brixton Road, a liquid 
which gave off an inflammable vapor at the tempera- 
ture of 54° Fahr. He now exhibited a sample of the 
very oil which had caused the death of three persons 
at Oxenhope. This ignited at the temperature of 98°. 
Again, he displayed a petroleum product which was 
sold openly at a shop in the Strand—not the one re- 
ferred to by Dr. Marcet—and which gave off inflam- 
mable vapor at the temperature of freezing water. 
These very volatile hydrocarbons were of a most dan- 
gerous character; they were much more dangerous 
than gunpowder, for there was no need to bring a 
light to them—their vapor would run to the light. It 
must not be supposed that he objected altogether to 
the use of petroleum or parraffin oil for lighting pur- 
poses. He had strongly advocated the employment of 
the mineral oils, and was only anxious to check the 
traffic in those which were allowed to retain their 
more volatile constituents. He believed that the well- 
prepared oils were perfectly safe, and had publicly 
called attention to the extraordinary fact that while 
124 fires in the metropolis had been caused by gas, 
only two had been traced to the mineral oils, He had 
now a most important communication to make—a 
serious but unpleasant duty to perform. He charged 
certain Government officers with recklessly endanger- 
ing public property of the most valuable kind, as well 
as hundreds of lives that ought to be regarded as 
peculiarly precious. He now held in his hand a bottle 
containing the most volatile and dangerous petroleum 
product he had ever examined—a liquid that gave off 
volumes of inflammable vapor at all temperatures, and 
which he would prove to them could be readily ignited 
by merely bringing a light to the vapor. (Experiment 
shown.) Now, when he declared that this remarkable 
liquid was used, by the sanction of the Admiralty 
chemist, for lighting that noble ship the Warrior, he 
thought that those present would acquit him of mak- 
ing an unfounded or trivial charge. (A voice—* How 
is the liquid used?”) The liquid was placed in a 
vessel called a “ generator,” through which a stream of 
air was blown, and this air, saturated with vapor, was 
burned at jets, and called by the ridiculous name of 
** ozone gas.” 

Dr. Bachoffner doubted whether any one could be 
foolish enough to call the napthalized air “ozone gas,” 
for “ ozone” was simply an allotropic oxygen. There 
was a great difference between burning an inflammable 
liquid in a lamp, and using it for impregnating air 
with vapor, as suggested by Mansfield. He would not 
speak further upon the Warrior question, as he did 
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lighter petroleum products as substitutes for “ turps,” 
he had found that paint prepated with them did not 
dry hard, but remained sticky. 

Mr. Madden stated that the lamps commonly used 
for burning the mineral oils were all based on an in- 
vention made some time before Young’s lamp was 
introduced. 

Dr, Paul denied that the system of lighting the 
Warrior was fraught with danger, and boldly asserted 
that the inflaming point of an oil afforded no indication 
respecting its character for safety. He himself had 
long used in an ordinary lamp a liquid which gave off 
inflammable vapor at 32° Fahr., and which commenced 
to boil at. the low temperature of 70°, or about 5° above 
the ordinary temperature of his apartment. It was 
most desirable that there should be an interchange of 
opinions on a subject of such importance, but he 
thought that no good could result from violent attacks 
upon the scientific men who had recommended the 
system of lighting, about which there had been an at- 
tempt to get up a sensation. The peculiar properties 
of the liquid employed actually rendered that system 
absolutely safe, and Mr. Tegetmeier’s opinion as ‘to its 
danger had no scientific foundation. He (Dr. Paul) 
would not trespass any further on the time of the 
meeting; and he trusted that he should hear some re- 
marks upon petroleum from a gentleman present who 
had brought that substance from Burmah long before 
any American petroleum entered English ports, 

Mr. Gardner stated that the vapor of petroleum was 
not nearly so dangerous as was generally supposed. It 
was almost impossible to make it explosive by mixing 
it with atmospheric air. A slight puff was all that 
could be obtained in an ordinary way—nothing like 
the explosion of a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen. 

Mr. G. Wilson (Price’s Candle Company) thanked 
Dr. Paul for having referred to him in connection with 
the Rangoon petroleum, which had been so carefully 
studied by Mr. Warren Dela Rue. The commercial 
product known as “ Belmontine” was certainly one of 
the first petroleum products used for lighting purposes 
in England, but its introduction followed Mr. James 
Young’s experiments on the petroleum of Derbyshire, 
and his discovery of the mode of distilling an artificial 
petroleum from coal. Mr. Young was, therefore, to be 
regarded as the originator of the branch of industry 
which had recently been so greatly developed. With 
regard to the use of the light petroleum product on 
board the Warrior, there was certainly a great differ- 
ence between burning it in a lamp and burning its 
vapor-at a safe distance from the generator; still he 
thought that the splendid vessel, which had cost the 
country so much money, was scarcely the place for the 
trial of anew and delicate experiment in illuminations 

The Chairman (Professor Williamson) having re- 
ferred to certain points in Dr, Marcet’s lecture, touched 
upon the great subject of discussion, and truly observed 
that the danger of using any substance did not depend 
so much upon the properties of the substance as upon 
the manner of using it; thus, gunpowder was only 
dangerous when carelessly handled. He could not 
condemn the authorities for adopting a certain system 
for lighting the Warrior, until he knew what precan- 
tions had been taken in storing the inflammable liquid. 
If the new system conld be employed anywhere with 
safety, surely a man-of-war, where perfect discipline 
was observed, would be the place. In the name of the 
meeting, he begged to tender to Dr. Marcet a most 
cordial vote of thanks for his interesting communica- 
tion. 
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41,672 —B. B. Bignall, Owego, N. Y., for a Water 
Elevator : 

I claim the reel, B, having the spurs, k k, of nearly the same 
transverse thickness at the base and top, and the bearings, | 1, re- 
spectively on each side of the spurs, for the support of the chain, 
substantially as herein set forth. 

I also claim the toothed reel, B, constructed as described, with 
the mainchain. C, auxiliary chain, C,’ and bucket, D, all arranged 
=» Epes” substantially as and for the purpose herein spe- 
c 


41,697.—James S. Gray, New York City, for a Gas 





not know all the facts which were connected with it. 
He saw many objections to the use of the mineral 
hydrocarbons as burning fiuids, and did not think 
them superior to the camphine or rectified oil of tur- 
pentine formerly used. With regard to the use of the 


Stove: 


I claim, first, The combination of the wick-tube, the vapor-tube, 
| the valves, the wire-gauze screw, and the heater-cap, with the 
| central air-tube, substantially in the manner described for the 

purposes set forth. , 

Second, The central tube, K, combined with the outer tube, J, as 

| set forth, 





41,702.—James Higgins, Cambridge, Mass., for a 
Lamp: 

I claim the combination of the two concentric elliptical tubes 

f g, the circular cup, D, provided with an elliptical flange, d, and 

the circular removable plate, A, provided with an elliptical guard, 


k, all the said parts being constructed, arranged and employed in 
the manner and for the purposes herein specified. 


41,761.—Lewis J. Attwood, Waterbury, Conn., for a 
Lamp: 

I claim, first, A straight, or nearly straight, connection, extend- 
ing from the moving part of the ring or hinge to the ratchet-cap, 
when said connection is fitted so as to swing at its end; in open- 
ing or closing, and form a diagonal brace tothe chimney when 
turned back, as and for the purposes specified. 

Second, I claim connecting the straight swinging-rod to the 
chimney-holder, by the head and elongated opening for the rod, 
as specified, whereby the rod is allowed to turn as the chimney- 
holder is moved on its hinge, as set forth. 


41,832.—Dominie E. Contaret, New York City, for 
Preparing Artificial Fuel: 


I claim the use of compounds known in chemistry under the 
name of insoluble soaps, in order to effect the agglomeration of 
small common fragments of anthracite, and obtain the infusible 
fuel prepared as described. 


41,840.—George W. Gladden, Cincinnati, Ohio, for a 
Lubricating Compound : 


I claim lubricant lof r from the distillation of 
petroleum, pine tar and plumbago compounded, substantially in 
proportions and manner specified. 


41,846.—Henry ©. Hutchinson, Cayuga, N. Y., for a 


Lamp Burner: 


I claim a deflected wick-tube with a lateral opening for the 
flame substantially as described, whereby a wide flame may be ob- 
tained from a small wick-tube and a free access of air to the base 
of the flame, in whatever direction it may burn from the tube. 


41,858 —Elijah Freeman Prentiss, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Robert Adam Robertson, Liverpool, England 
(patented in England July 31, 1862), for an Ap- 
paratus for Distilling Rock Oil and other Hydro- 
carbons: 


We claim, first, The combination of the still, A, the injecting 
worm, a4 a5 a6 a7, and the central tube, G G’ G”. 

Second, Roughening the surface of the injecting worm or tube, 
ad a6 aT, to render the ebullition regular and quiet. 

Third, The combination of the still, A, with the series of columns, 
three or more, each column being set and maintained at the tem- 
perature necessary to separate the product condensible at such 
temperature, whereby at one continuous operation the crude oil is 
separated with the various products due to condensation at the 
different temperatures fixed upon, 

Fourth, The arrangement of the vapor-tubes and oil-spaces in 
columns, B B’” or C C’’, whereby the crade oil on its way to sup- 
ply the still, A, is made to act as a condensing-bath to the vapors 
in these columns, coming from the still, A. 

Fifth, The arrangement of the columns, B B’” and © o”, in 
edmbination with the still, A, and the movable exit-tube, g”, 
whereby the operation of the stillis rendered continuous. 

Sixth, The air-regulato®, or its vac’. for regulating the 
temperature of the res ve colu ot either of them, in cotn- 
bination with the pipes of supply of the heating and cooling media, 

Seventh, The water-legs, X, and the floats, Z, for regulating the 
escape of of water from the columns, 

Kighth, The auxiliary heads, V V’, for enabling the oil-bath in 
each column to act as a still. 

Ninth, The warming of the bottoms of the chambers which are 
at the bases of the columns by means of steam chambers arranged 
and operating as shown above 

Tenth, The warming of the bottom of the column on which the 
still, A, is supported, »ubstantially-as above described. 


41,871.—Alexis Thirault, New York City, for Distilling 


Rock Oil: 


I claim, first, Subjecting petroleum or rock oil to repeated 
evaporations by condensing the vaporous products in one and re- 
turning the eondensed liquid to the still through another pipe, sub- 
stantially as and for the purpose specified. 

Second, The arrangement of the condensing-pipe, D, funnel- 
shaped conductor, E, and return-pipe, F, in combination with the 
still, A, constructed and operating substantially as and for the 
purpose described. 

Third, The arrangement of the rectifier, H, in the interior of the 
still, A, in combination with the condensing-pipe, D, funnel-shaped 
conductor, E. return-pipe, G, and condensing-pipe, I, all construct- 
ed and operating substantially in the manner and for the purpose 
herein specified. 


41,901.—M. C. Bignall, Seneca Falls, N. Y. (ante-dated 


March 14, 1864), for a Water-Elevator : 


I claim the cross-board, E, provided with the opening or pas- 
sage, k, when said board performs the double office of guiding the 
courterpoise rope, belt, or chain, and thrusting the lower part of 
the bucket toward the spout or trough, as arranged with the 
chain, C, and reel, B, substantially as herein set forth. 


41,920.—John A. Heyl, Boston, Mass., for Opening 


and Shutting Gas-cocks by Electro-Magnetism : 


I claim the arrangement of the lever, G, which carries the arm- 
ature of the electro-magnet, and the pawl for operating the ratchet- 
wheel of the stop-cock, to work upon a pivot or fulcrum formed 
upon the plug of the stop-cock, substantially as and for the pur- 
pose herein specified, 


41,930.—Charles C. Lloyd, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Robert M. Potter, New York City, for a Gas- 


Regulator ; 


We claim the combination of the two tric s, EL? 
communicating at bottom through contracted apertures, d d, the 
central supply-pipe, ©, rising vertically within the chamber, L, the 
annular float, F, bridge, e, conical valve, B, small air-hole, f, 
in chamber, E, and discharge aperture, b, in the upper part of the 
chamber, L, when the said parts are constructed and arranged, 
and operate as herein specified. . 
41,939.—J. W. Pitt, Notth Adams, Mass., for a Me- 

thod of Connecting Governors with the Gates of 
Water-Wheels: ; 

I claim the applying of a governor to the gate of a water- 
wheel, in the manner substantially as described, so that the gate 
in opening will move with an accelerated or gradually increasing 
speed, and in closing move with a corresponding diminution of 
speed to compensate for the varying force of the water at differ- 
ent heights of the discharge-orifice, as set forth. 
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IRON FOUNDRIES. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 
PASCAL IRON WORKS, 


[ESTABLISHED 1821,] 
PHILADELPAHATIA, 
Manufacture Wrought Iron Welded Tubes for 
Gas, Steam or Water; Lap-Welded Boiler Flues, 
GALVANIZED WroveGut Iron Tunes, 
ARTESIAN. WELL PIPES, 
of Wrought or Cast-Iron, screwed together, flush 
inside and out; Gas-works Castings, Retorts and 
Bench Castings for Coal Gas-works,; Cast-Iron 
Street Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 
Gas and Steam Fitters’ ‘Tools, &ec. 

STEPHEN MORRIS, 
THOMAS 8. TASKER, 
CHAS. WHEELER, 
STEPHEN M. P. TASKER. 








J. VAUGHAN Merr'CK, 
Joun 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 


FIFTH & WASHINGTON STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY D&SCRIPTION OF GAS 
MACHINERY, 

Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, W: ashers, 
Surabbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 
ons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate Bars, Gas- 
holders, either Telescopic or Single, with Sus- 
oa Frames complete; Wrought Iron Roof 

rames, for Iron or Slate ; Stop Cocks, Exhaust- 
ers, Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or 
Hand Air Pumps for providing Street Mains, 
Centre Seals, Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron 
Line Sieves for Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Ma- 


chines, &c., &c, 
MERRICK & SONS, 
5th and Washington Streets, Philadelphia. 


<< H. Merrick, 





OOLE & HUNT, Batrimore, Mp., 

are prepared to execute orders for 
AS-HOLDERS, 

IRON-ROOFP FRAMING, 
And all other descriptions of 

Iron Work for Gas- orks, Water- 

Pipes, and Heavy Castings, 
and Machinery generally. 





R. D. WOOD & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
\y CAST-IRON PIPE, RETORTS, &co, 
Office, 400 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





GAS-BURNERS. 


-F. LUNKENHEIMER’S — 
ADJUSTABLE 


GAS-BUR NER. 
Patented Sep, Sth, 1863, 


This burner will give a good steady light under 
irregular pressures, and can be regulated to any 
size of light, thus saving gas. It will not clog 
up, and prevents blowing. 

Orders will be promptly filled by addressing 
the ne at the Cincinnati Brass Works, 

No. 13 Hast Seventh Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


F. LUNKENHEIMER. 


T G@. ABWOLD, 
e MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-*BURNERS, 
And Importer of Scorcn Tips, 
No, 447 Broome S§r., 
Second door west of Broadway, New York. 
Mercury Cups, Portable Sockets, Burner Pillars, 
Burner Pliers, &c., & 


Cc. GEFRORER, 
Manufacturer of 


GAS-BURNERS, 
For Lighting and Heating Pur-= 
Poses. 











Gas Heatine anv Cooxinc APPARATUS ; Fitters’ 


4+ Proving Apparatus, &. 


No. 111 South Eighth St., 
Philadelphia, — 


THE ALPHA TUBE WORKS 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND, 
ESTABLISHED 18380. 


LAMBERT BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Lap-welded Boiler Tubes Locomotive 
and Marine Fittings, 
PATENT ECONOMIZING 


GAS-BURNERS, 


Regulated to burn without noise or fluttering at 
sixth-tenths to eighteen-tenths pressure. Last 
twenty Scotch tips. Price from 8s. to 40s. per 
gross; liberal allowance to wholesale buyers. 
Any size for any gas (coal, wood, or cannel) 
screw either taper s/3, s/4, or plug. 


PETROLEUM GAS. 


HE AUBIN GAS-WORKS COM- 
PANY, or Atsayy, N. Y., have 
adapted their Works to petroleum and the heavy 
oil obtained from its distillation. Parties desiring 
information will be referred to Village Gas-Works 
thus adapted, where the ordinary yield of gas is 
from 150 to 200 cubic feet per gallon of oil. This 
yield, and the great improvements which expe- 
rience has added to the Aubin Works, enable them 
to make a rich gas at a low cost—the only way to 

















PROTECTED WROUGHT-IRON 
WATER & GAS PIPE. 


HYDRAULIC CEMENT SEWER PIPE, 
KNIGHT, WOODWAR”? & CRAWFORD, 
Office, Cor. Reape & Centre Srs., New York. 

Sewer Pipes extensively used in Brooklyn, and 
now introduced in New York, Jersey City, New- 
ark, Hartford, Albany, and other localities, from 
8 to 24 inches in calibre. 

Water Pipes, lined and coated with Cement 
mortar, ready for laying and back filling, and can 
be tapped like cast-iron pipes, which they excel 
in durability, discharge, and economy. 

Cor. Bond & Union sts., Brooklyn. 
Factories{ ‘“* Washington & South 8th sts, 
Jersey City. 





|S feeaoee ~~ IRON WORKS 
Established 1833. 
R. A. BRICK, Manufacturer of Cast Iron WATER 
and Gas-Piees. Rerorts, Piers, &c., always on 
hand, Office, 109 Leonard Street, New York. 





FULTON & CO., (Successors to 
e Colwell <& Co.) Manufacturers of 
Pig Iron and Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes, 
also Heavy and Light Castings of every descrip- 
tion, No, 207 North Water street and 206 North 
Wharves, Philadelphia, 
SAMUEL FULTON, THEO, TREWENDT. 





A ARR, MAnvracrurER AnD 
e Dearer tN Wrovent anp 
GALVANIZED IRON PIPE, BRASS COCKS, 
VALVES, &., and all a of FITTINGS 
FOR STEAM. WATER and G 

185 MERCER STREET, New York, 





LORENCE IRON WORKS.—The 
subscriber is pre to execute 
orders and make contracts for Cast-Iron Water 
and Gas-Pipes, from 2 inches to 48 inches in 
diameter ; also, Retorts, Bench-Castings, Branch- 
es, Bends, and all Castings for Water or Gas- 
Works. Pipes and Castings coated with Smith’s 
Patent Coal Tar Varnish to prevent corrosion. 
JOSEPH G. JONES 
2053¢ Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





LARK’S PATENT STEAM AND 
Free Reevurator Co., sole Patentees 
and manufacturers of CLARK’S PATENT STEAM 
AND FIRE REGULATOR, No. 5 Park Prace, 
New York. 
W. H. Pennine, Pres. 





pete with kerosene. 


WOOD GAS. 


MARK LEVY'S PATENT, 


WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION 

of Gas Companies and the public gen- 
erally to my Improved Method for Making Gas 
from Wood. The Gas made by this process costs 
from 35 to 40 per cent. less than any other Gas, 
and the light is at least 10 per cent more brilliant 
than that from coal. I have completed the erec- 
tion of Works for the New Rochelle Gas-Light 
Company, and their works are now in successful 
operation. I am prepared to give estimates for 
the erection of Gas-Works, or to alter coal or 
resin works, at asmall expense, Any information 
can be obtained on application to the Patentee, 

MARK LEVY, 
’ 23 Liberty perest, | New York Cy. 


-18-INCH PIPE. 


For Sale. 


y E HAVE ON HAND ABOUT 

4,200 Feet of New Cast Iron 
Socket-Pipe (18-inch internal diam.), in lengths 
to lay 12 feet each. Each piece woighs about 
1.600 Ibs., and has been proved at a pressure of 
800 Ibs. per square inch. Parties wishing to pur- 
chase the whole or bd portion of it will please 


“0, E. CUSHING, Agt, 


Lowell Gas-Light Company, 
Lowell Mass, 


GLYCERIN 


Filling Wet Gas-Metes, 


Cheaper than Whis or an 
er other ph bom wf 


We have furnished the Cincinnati Gas and 
oke Company 800 barrels Glycerin, for filling 
their wet meters, and are now ready to supply 
other Gas Companies at the lowest cash prices. 
We warrant our Glycerin not to corrode the 
meter metal, nor to freeze = the lowest ordinary 
temperature, nor to evapo: 
HA ARTMAN t AIST, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
Cini 














—. 


Office 64 Sycamore. 





‘PATENT AGENCIES. 


ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS, 
FFICE FOR THE PROCURATION 
of Letters Patent and the Regis- 
tration of Designs. JOSEPH WILLCOCK & Co., 
Patent Agent® and Engineers, successors to 
Messrs. Bartow & Co., 89 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, W. C. 

Gratis and post free, “‘ The Inventor’s Manual,” 
also a pamphlet, «“ L’Obtention de Patentes Ang- 
laises,” 500 Mechanical Movements; the first 
part of Kinematics, or the Transformation of 
Motion, by Joseph Willcock, C. E., Mem. Soc. of 
Eng. May be had at the above address, and of 
any bookseller, Price 2s. 6d. 





The second part is approaching completion 


and will shortly be announced. 


KF C, TREADWELL, Junk., 
Sotictror or Patents, 

And expert in Patent Cases, 885 BROADWAY 

(Moffat’s Building.) New York. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Patent AGency, Established 1838. 
Letters Patent for New Inventions procured in 
the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
other ere LEMUEL W. SERRELL, 
19 & 121 Nassau St., New York. 


J N. McINTIRE, Parent 

Arrorxney and Sor: ICITOR OF 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 

Office, No, 87 PARK ROW, New York City. 


WOODEN PURIFYING ' TRAYS. 


PATENT 
Conically Slotted Solid Wood Sieves 


FOR GAS PURIFIERS. 


CAU T ION 
CAS MANUFACTURERS. 


The Conically Slotted Solid Wood Tray was 
patented 2ist October, 1862, by N. 0. Hawx- 
hurst, assignee of Wm. Combe, and all persons 
are cautioned against purchasing such trays of R. 
G. Hunt, or any other person except the subscri- 
ber, as it is a direct infringment of said patent. 
The following companies are now using these 
trays, 

Manhattan, New York, 

Williamsburgh, 














Philadelphia, 
Chicago 
Louisville, 
And numerous others. 
Orders received by mail or goer wiee. 
JOHN L. CHEESMA 
147 Ave. C, ce York City. 


GAS- ‘FIXTURES | 


Mitchell, Vance & Co, 


cay Tal TURERS OF 


CHANDELIERS, 


And every description of 


GAS FIXTURES, 


beh g se No. 620 BROADWAY. 
MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 335, 337, 339, 3843 West 241rn Srreer, 
New York 


GEO. H. KITCHEN & CO., 
NEW PATENT 


GAS APPARATUS 


For Country Residences, 


Public Buildings. &c., 
FROM $300 UPWARDS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS FIXTURES. 


Gas Fitting in all its branches, 
561 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Caution to Gas Companies 


AND OTHERS. 

HEREAS, PARTIES IN NEW 

York are advertising for sale Chlor- 
ide of Calcium, for manufacturing Gas-Meter 
Fluid, I werepy caution any one against using 
said SALT (or any other metallic or earthy salt 
or salts) in Gas-Meters, as I hold Letters-Patent 
of the United States, to me granted for the ex- 
clusive use of the same. 

I also caution any one against purchasing a 
liense, or privilege of using my patent, without 
it being signed and acknowledged By mr, and 
without having first ree ame with A. DOISY, 
Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio, or a 


me GENGEMBRE. 
Pittsburg, Dec. 21, 1568, 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 
Cc. ELTON BUCK, 


Analytical and Lonsulting 
CHEMIST 


39 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 

Analyses of Orcs, Minerals, Soils, Guanos, 
Coals, &c., and Tests of Commercial Articles, 
carefully and promptly made. Consultations 
may be had, and ep mere | given on Chemical 
questions. Samples for analysis from a distance, 
may be sent by mail or express, directed to the 
Laboratory as abeve. 


on 





























FINANCIAL. 
JOHN B. MURRAY, 
No. 39 NASSAU STREET, 


Opposite the Post Office, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 


GAS-LIGHT STOCKS 


In all the o jeading Companies. 


JOHN MOS . es oe 
BRO kK EB R ~ 
219 DOCK sST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Particular attention given to the negotiation of 
GAS-LIGHT and WATER COMPANIES SHARES 
and I BONDS. 


‘ALBERT HL NICOLAY, | 
STOCK BROKER AND 
AUTOTVTION BER, 
No. 52 William Street, 

Near Watt &t., New York. 


Special attention given to the Buying and Selling 
of Gas-Light Companies’ Stocks. 


_ SITUATION © WANTED. | 


To Gas Companies, 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, OF 
several years’ experience as Ac- 
COUNTANT in a City Gas-office, desires an engage- 
ment in the same capacity. Has a thorough 
knowledge of office bu-iness; is a good and rapid 
penman ; correct accountant; of good character, 
and strictly temperate habits. Satisfactory refer- 
ences (for the past twelve years) from present 
employers. 
Address, stating particulars, salary, &c., Book- 
keeper, Rooms of the AMeRICAN Gas-Licut Jour- 
NAL, New York city. 


STEAM-PUMPS. 
y ORTHINGTON’S Stream Pumps, 
extensively used by Gas-Light 
Companies. For Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, 
Also, a new and highly successful Pump, driven 
by water pressure, requiring no attention or re- 
pairs, and the most economical water motor yet 
constructed, 
Patent GATES, for Water and Steam-stops, 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 


V EST’S IMPROVED PUMPS, 
the most Simple, Durable, and 
Powerful, and the Cheapest in use. 
J. D. WEST & CO., 
179 Broapway, N. Y. 


ape YORK FIRE-BRICK 
and Clay Retort Works. (Branch 
Works at Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 

. B. KREISCHER, office 56 Goerck street, corner 
Delancy street, New York. 

Gas Rerorts, Ties and Fire-Brick of all 
shapes and sizes. Fine Mortar, CLay, and Sanp. 
Articles of every ‘escription made to order at the 
shortest notice. B. KREISCHER. 


GAS & WATER: METERS. 


JOSEPH LENNIG, 
1615, 1617, and 1619 Pensis St., 


Above Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


WET & DRY GAS METERS, 


STATION, SHOW, & EXPERI- 
MENTAL METERS, 
Photometers, Pressure Registers, 
Indicators, and Gauges, Gov- 
erno:s, Meter Provers, 
Centre Seals, Fluid 
Gauges, &c. 

GAS APPARATUS 
Of the most reliable and approved construction 


manufactured and on hand at the 


UNION GAS METER WORKS. 


H. R. WORTHINGTON’S 


PATENT WATER-METER, 


This Meter combines 
ACCURACY, SIMPLICITY, and 
REMARKABLE DURABILITY, 
with such ease and certainty of motion, as to 
offer no appreciable obstructions to the flow of 
water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it 
runs and registers upon three inches head, or 
when delivering the smallest stream. Theve 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its exten- 
sive adoption by corporations and individuals, 
in many of Re cities. 


New Yors, 
































R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekmanstreet, N. Y. 
COAL TAR. 
HE NEW YORK GAS-LIGHT 
Company are prepared to receive 
offers for their entire production of Coat Tar for 
one year, commencing June Ist, 1864, to be de- 
livered at their Works, foot of 2ist street, East 
River. 
Also, AmmontacaL Water and Gas-Lime for 
sale by contract, or otherwise. 
For particulars, apply at the office of the Com 
pany, 157 and 159 Hester street, New York. 
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THOMPSON’S 











PATENT 


AUTOMATIC GAS CONTROLLER.” 


Notice to Gas Companies and Consumers of Gas generally. 


jy E RESPECTFULLY INVITE YOUR ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING TRUTHFUL DESCRIPTION OF THE 

construction and operation of this recent and most important invention ; its application to every street lamp, and.on the fixtures 
within the works of the Gas Companies, as well as for the use of the general consumer, will be found to effect perfectly and reliably, 
the object so long sought for, viz : a perfect control of the Gas under varying pressures, emitting the Gas at the burner 
without force, and without increase or diminution of quantity, and hence promoting the highest possible illuminating 
power of the Gas. 


THE AUTOMATIC GAS CONTROLLER 


Is designed to occupy the place of the gas-burner. Within the cirevmference of a small cylinder, below the burner, is placed a conical valve, attached to a movable 
diaphragm, the valve and valve seat is proportioned, so that under a :upply of Gas, varying in pressure from four-tenths to five inches, the burner will continue to 
roduce the same consumption and development. The unerring accuracy of movement of the Diaphragm at every change of pressure, whether gradual or sudden, and 
its positive control of the valve which admits, by its proportionate increased or diminished aperture, the same unvarying amount of Gas, has elicited the unqualified 
approbation of engineers and other experts in the profession. te “ 
The simplicity of its construction, and materials used are a sure guarantee of its durability and continued successful operation, They afford to the consumer of 
Gas the advantage of a superior light, with the greatest possible economy; and for the Gas Company, they control the Street Lamps, affording a more satis- 
factory light for the public, without waste: 
The public are invited to witness its operation, at the Office of the Company; and samples will be sent to Gas Companies for experiment, on applicatiou by 


| G. W. THOMPSON & CO.. 


Office, 627 BROADWAY, (up stairs.) 
A. L. BOGART, Acent, 592 Broapway, 


We are permitted to refer to the following Gentlemen, who have thoroughly examined our Gas Contrcller: New York. 


GEO. H. KITCHEN, Inspector of Gas Meters, 561 Broadway. 
’ CHAS. ROOME, President Manhattan Gas Company. 
J. H. ADAM, President New York Gas Company. 
PETER COOPER, Cooper Institute. 
JOHN A. DUFF, Olympic Theatre. 





THE AMERICAN METER CO., 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New York. 








SAMUEL DOWN, Presipesr. HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice Presipent, RICHARD MERRIFIELD, Secretary anp TREASURER, 


TRUSTEES, 
SAMUEL DOWN, WILLIAM HOPPER, R. H. GRATZ, HENRY CARTWRIGHT, RICHARD MERRIFIELD, 
THOMAS C. HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia, 


PAA AAA PDAS LPL 


This Company is now prepared to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS ad 
REGISTERS, SERVICE and METER COCKS, and all other articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas-Works, 


The combination of Mechanical and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy 
and excellence of workmanship. Orders addressed 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 
3840 WEST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
ARCH AND TWENTY-SECOND STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, 
1 BARRETT STREET, BOSTON, will meet with prompt attention, 














HARRIS & CO, — 


(LATE HARRIS & BRO.,) 


N. W. CORNER 13TH & CHERRY STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, — 
ii 


MANUFACTURERS OF vat | 
Ai 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS.|) an 


if 





al’ 


| 
EXPERIMENTAL METERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, &c., &c. 
The firm of Harris & Co., which comprises the senior partner and only practical Meter maker of the late firm of 
Harris & Bro., will continue the manufacture of Meters, &c., of every description, and will guarantee to furnish 
an article of Meters equal to the best in the country, at the lowest rates, and combining the latest improvements 


with great durability and accuracy. The reputation of the Meters of the late firm of Harris & Bro. is confidently 
appealed to. All our Meters are tested by a swarn Inspector. Terms Hasy. 
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VAN EIRK & 60. 


Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS, GAS FIXTURES, &c., 


Bronze Figures & Ornaments, Porcelain & Mica Shades, 


SOAL OJL BURNERS, 


HAND LAMPS, COLUMNS, &c., 
No. 517 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Factory at Frankford, Philadcliphia. 





_ ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 





DIETZ & CO., 


Manufacturers, Exporters, and Degqlers in 


PETROLEUM OIL LAMPS, 


And all Goods appertaining to the Lamp Trade, 
132 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 


AND 


4 St. Paul’s Buildings, London, England. 


THE AMERICAN 


PETROLEUM COMPANY, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL.....-.-ccceecececccccceceeceeceeees+ e+ B000,000, 

No. 10 Prive Srreer. W. W. CLARKE, Vice-President. 

Are prepared to supply CRUDE PETROLEUM for Domestic or FOREIGN 
comsumption. Being ourselves large producers, and possessing Lands and the 
ROYALTY of numerous Wells, we can offer SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS in 
furnishing CARGOES for SHIPMENT. Superior REFINED OIL supplied on 
orders, in wood, zinc or iron bbls, and iu tin cases, Parties desiring to make for- 
eign remittances will find the shipment of Petroleum advantageous. 


WED. W. CLARKE & Co., 


No. 10 PINE STREET, .. NEAR BROADWAY, ..NEW YORK, 
PRODUCERS, REFINERS & EXPORTERS OF 


PETROLEUM. 


Agents for the sale of Crude Petrole m from the American Petroleum Com- 
pany of the City of New York, and “Standard” Refinery, Pittsburgh, Penn 

Liberal advances made on consignments, Foreign and Domestic orders so- 
licited. " 


PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT, 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE COATING FOR 


TRON, TIN, and WoonD. 


It consists of seventy-two parts Oxide of Lron, and twenty-eight parts Cement Lime Stone in the 
one hundred pounds. 

It has much more body than red or white lead. It is warranted perféctly water and fire-proof 
and to withstand a greater heat on metals, without scaling, than any other paint in use. 

Tt is a perfect cover for all kinds of iron, tin, or wood-work, out-houses, and canvas coverings, It 
prevents and arrests the corrosion of metals, and is not affected by the action of salt, gases, acids 
or ammonia, 

It hardens under water, as has been fully demonstrated by its application to gas-holders, by many 
of the largest gas companies in the United States; which companies having thoroughly tested its 
properties as herein claimed, pronounce in its favor over any other paints in the market, even though 
sold at double its price. 

As a coating for patterns of iron or wood, when mixed with shellac, it is much superior to bees- 
wax, oil, or shellac alone, as has been proven at the large founderies in the country. 

For patching boilers and making joints, it is considered superior to red lead, or any other prepar- 
ation. 

For cleaning metals it takes the place of crocus, rouge, and emery, being better and cheaper. 

This Paint requires no more oil than dry lead or zinc, and much less than the ordinary mineral 
paints. It is free from any waste, and possesses » spreading and covering power unequaled, 

Terms, by the Barrel or Half Barreb, Four Cents per Pound. 

A liberal discount made to parties purchasing by the ton. 

A Barrel or Ton will be forwarded to any gas companies desirous of testing its qualities, for which 
there will be no charge if it does not give entire satisfaction as being the cheapest and most durable 
of all other Paints in the market. 

Also, Prince’s Imperial Black Paint, and Prince’s Protoxide of Iron. 

DANIEL SLOAN, General Agent, 
115 Liserry Street, New Yorx. 

Local Agents—S. R. Witt1aMs, 204 South Front st., Philadelphia, 

Carvin Gar, 29 Doane st., Boston, 

















HARRIS & BROTHER, 
PRACTICAL GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


Continue, as heretofore, at their old Establishment, 


No. 1117 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
TO MANUFACTURE 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS (Consumers’), 
STATION, EXPERIMENTAL AND SHOW METERS, 
GLAZED METERS, METER PROVERS, AND PHOTOMETERS, 
GOVERNOR AND CENTRE SEAL DRUMS, 
FLUID AND PRESSURE GUAGES, 
PRESSURE REGISTERS AND INDICATORS, é&c., &c., ce. 
All our work warranted. All orders addressed to 
NARRIS & BRO., 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 
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SMITH & SAYRE, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


THE MACKENZIE PATENT CAS EXHAUSTER 


PATENT COMPENSATOR. 


They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per hour; will increase the produc- 
tion and illuminating power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts, either 
clay or iron. The Compensator obviates entirely the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, 
cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its operation. 

We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the 

MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING 

FURNACE. 

The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably built, and can be driven with one-third the power 
required to drive the ordinary Fan, The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 ton to 20 
tons per hour, will save one quarter of the time required by the old style Cupola, and 33 per cent, 
uel Address SMITH & SAYRE, 458 Broadway, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1782. 


EXINBITION PRIZE MEDAL FOR SIPS’ BELLS AND LAMPS 


AWARDED TO 


WILLIAM BLEWS & SONS, 
Brass and Bell Founders, 


LAMP, CHANDELIER, 


GAS-FITTING MANUFACTURERS, &c. 
9, 10, 11, & 12 Bartholomew Street, 23 Whitecross Street, City, 





AND 


BIRMINGHAM, LONDON. 


CLAY RETORTS. 


DJHILADELPHIA FIRE-BRICK 
Works, corner of Vine and Twenty- 











D. PARRISH, Jr., 


GAS ENGINEER 
And Contractor for Coal or Oil Gas- Works. | 

Estimates given for Gas-Works, Gas-Holders, or 
third streets, Philadelphia. 


any Gas Apparatus, SOHN REWKUMET 
2 . 4 Js . 
To Manufacturers of Petroleum Gas. Manufacturer of all kinds of Fire-Brick, Gas- 
For sale, Parrish’s Patent Gas and Air Mixer, | House Tixss, to suit all the different plans in use. 
adapted to all works using Petroleum or other Clay Retorts and Dentists’ Muffles. Orders filled 
oils, by which rich Petroleum Gas is mixed, after | at short notice. 
it leaves the holder, With & proper Proportion Of | 
air, giving it the greatest illuminating power TRWSPAPR 'DPDAPPEPRA 
without smoke, through any burners. The ap- EW SI AT ER W R Al I ERS. 
paratus being attached to the outlet pipe, requires | 4 Mara s I atent Self Sealing and 
no alteration of the works, | Folding Water-lined Newspaper Wrappers. 
Apply at the Gas-Works of St. Nicholas Hotel, | Manufactured only by 
No. 63 Mercer st., N. Y., where one can be seen | JOHN Q. PREBLE, 
in operation; or address D. Parrish, Jr., St. Ne. 12 Wa Envelope no erm ih 
Nicholas Hotel, New York city, or No. 1416 Arch o. 77 White st., near Broadway, N. ¥ 
strect. Philadelphia. | And sold by all booksellers in the United State 
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ROBBINS’ 


PATENT 


GAS AND WATER JOINT. 


PARRA D LPL LLL LOOP OPEL LDP PPP PPD 


A?PPOPLD LPL LDL ALP PL PPL PLP POP POOL PLLA LLL POL PLEAD 


Tat Prorrterors of this unrivalled joint are now prepared to introduce it to general use, and to guarantee that, in all’ respects, it will fulfil perfectly all the 
requirements of either water, gas, or steam. It is a joint which remains in all situations absolutely tight. 
The following illustrations, with the appended explanations, will give a good idea of the improvement : 


Fig. 


Fic, 1, Is a sectional view of a pipe showing a groove to receive a lead ring. 
Fie. 2. Is a sectional view of a pipe showing a lead ring in the groove. 


3. 


Fic. 3, Represents a former, which is used in the bell end of the pipe while casting the lead ring. Before using the former, however, a strip or belt of India 


rubber is first inserted in the socket, against which the former rests to prevent the lead escaping’from the groove while being cast. 


Upon the cooling of the lead, the 


former and rubber ring are withdrawn from the socket, and the lead ring is left projecting inwards from the groove all around, forming an indestructible packing to 


receive the spigot-end of the pipe. 


Fie. 4. Shows two pieces of pipe in connection with an hydraulic jack, by which the spigot-end of the pipe (which is cast tapering and may be cast in a chill), is 


forced into the lead ring in the groove which perfects the joint. A, represents the 
of pipe. 


This ring joint packing may be cast at the foundry or any convenient place, 


jack; B, B, the chains by which the pipes are drawn together; and C, C, pieces 


and when delivered at the ditch, may be laid, and perfect joints formed, by any 


laborer, above or below the surface, or in ditches filled with water, there being no joint ditching —— and it can be laid with very great rapidity. 


Among the economies realized by this joint may be enumerated, the saving in the weight o 


packing, in the labor of ditching, and in laying the pipe. 


the pipe, in the amount of lead required to be used in forming the 


The bell or socket may be cast one-half the usual length, as the width of the groove requires, but from a half to one and a half inches, according to the size of 


the pipe, thus saving in the total weight about two hundred pounds per ton. 


The weight of lead required to form this joint, as compared with the amount of lead used in forming a jo‘nt according to the old method, is fully seventy-five 

r cent. less, only so much being required as to maintain the compensating principle, or enough to allow (upon the raising or depressing of the line of pipe out of a 

direct line) what is lost upon one side of the ring packing, to take its place upon the other; thus securing flexibility of the joint without affecting its reliability. The 
use of yarn or hemp packing is dispensed with, the cost of which is an entire saving as compared with the old method of making joints, 

The saving of labor in ditching is the total amount usually expended in digging joint-holes, there being no joints to be cau/ked. 

The saving in labor in laying pipe furnished with this joint is a sum equal to the whole cost of carrying lead, fuel, ladies to the ditches, casting the lead, 
bailing out water, and the entire labor of caulking. less only the sum charged for casting the lead ring packing at the foundry, which is comparatively trifling. This 
last-mentioned economy has been estimated by the best engineers at seventy-five per cent., or the same as the saving in the quantity of lead used. 

The cost of pipe cast from our patterns is the same per ton as pipe cast for the old form of joint. The principal iron-founders propose to charge the same price. 

We have submitted these joints in water-pipes to a pressure of two hundred and fifty pounds to the square inch, and they have remained perfectly tight. It 


has also been submitted for months in gas-pipes to the ordinary pressure of our city gas-mains, without any leakage whatever. 


We are aware that these statements 


may be deemed by many extravagant, but the merits of the improvement warrant them all. and the most skeptical may be fully convinced by an investigation of its 
value, and by witnessing the tests to which we submit it, or by its use under any conceivable cireumstances. 


4 


Orrice or THe Water CoMMISSIONERS, t 
Cry Hatt, Jersey Crry, October 14th, 1863. 
Dear Sir,—On the 26th of May last, about two hundred and sixty feet of cast-iron water- ipes, 
six inches in diameter, with joints constructed according to your invention, were laid for the Jersey 
City Water-Works, in Prospect street. i 
The operation of uniting the joints of the pipes, was performed with remarkable facility, and | 
with an important saying in time, materials, and labor. The joints proved perfectly water-tight, 
after turning the full head of water on the pipes. 
In my opinion, your invention has proved entirely successful, and will be found highly beneficial 


to water companies. Yours, respectfully, 
ROBT. C. BACOT, 


Superintendent and Engineer, Jersey City Water- Works. 
Mr, R. OC. Ropprxs. 





Exorverr’s Orrics, Croron Aquepucr DeprarTMENT. 


Dear Sir—I have examined your plan for making joints in cast-iron water pipes, and have a 
report from one of my assistants, of certain experiments made by you, to prove the certainty and 
economy with which the joints can be made, and their stability when finished. 

I think the experiments showed that the joints could be made quite as rapidly, if not more rapidly, 
than those made in the ordinary method now in use; the quantity of lead used was less than that 
required in the common joint, and no yarn packing was reauired. In these respects, your joint 
seems superior, 

After the joints were made, a pressure of three hundred pounds to the square inch, was put upon 
the pipe in such a manner as to test the efficiency of the jcint to prevent both leakage of water, and 
separation of the pipes from each other longitudinally. This pressure failed to produce either 
leakage at the joint, or separation, so lonz as the pipes lay in a direct line; but on deflecting them 
six and a half inches, in a length of twelve feet, the joint commenced leaking. It is fair to add, that 
this is a greater deflection than would often be found necessary in laying pipe. 

I think the efficiency of the joint in beth the points tested in this last experiment, might be in- 
creased by increasing the quantity of lead, both in thickness and width. 

Altogether, the result of the experiments was such that I have determined to make a more thorough | 

est of your invention by putting down about one thousand feet of pipe, when we commence our 
operations for the coming season. 

The diameter of the pipe subjected to experiment, was six inches, and is the same size that I pro- 
pose to put down next year. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. W. CRAVEN, Chief Engineer, &c. 

To R. OC. Bowerns, Esq., Jersey City. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


Merropouitan Gas-Works, 
Encivegr’s Orrick, Niw York, October 9th, 1863. 


Dear Sir,—The undersigned had the pleasure of being present at an experimental test of your 


_patent joint for gas and water pipe, made at the yard of the Croton Aqueduct Department, and 


cheerfulty testify to the results obtained, namely : 
First experiment was made with two lengths of eight-inch pipe, jointed together, when a pressure 
of three hundred pounds to the square inch was applied. This pressure did not force the pipe apart, 


| nor start the joints, but. they remained, during this experiment, perfectly tight. 


Second experiment was made by deflecting the pipe five inches, which is about equal to eighteen 
inches in one hundred feet, and the same pressure applied, which caused a small leak at the joints. 

Third experiment was made by taking the pipes apar: and rejointing them, when the same pressure 
was applied when lying straight and when deflected ; at this experiment there was no leakage. 

From these severe tests it is my impression that the superiority of your patent joint has been made 
manifest, and that it must eventually supersede the old way of jointing pipes together, saving both 
time and material. 

Wishing you success in your enterprise, 
Iam, very respectfally, yours, &c., 

AMBROSE J. WHITE, Engineer. 





To R.C. Rosztxs, Esq. 





Orrice or THe Mertropotitan Gas-Licut Company, 
New York, October 9th, 1863. 

Dear Sir,-Having been present at the testing of your patent joint for gas and water pipe, at the 
yard of the Croton Aqueduct Department, I can testify to the results as stated by Col. A. J. White 
and fully concur with him in the opinion expressed in his letter to you of this date. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
R. C. Ronsrs, Esq. W. TITUS, Secretary. 





New York, October 23d, 1863. 

Gentlemen,—I am pleased to be able to inform you, that we are fully satisfied that we have done 
well in adopting your “Improved Joint,” in the construction of an aqueduct which we are now 
building on Oil Creek, Northwestern Pennsylvania. 

We have ten miles of three and four inch pipe to lay this season, and, in our estimation, the per- 
fection of the joint, economy in lead, and rapidity with which the pipe can be laid, render it entirely 
preferable to any other method of laying pipe. 

Our Mr. Hutchings advises us that he is putting down the three and four inch pipe at the rate of 
twenty-five to thirty lengths per hour, with two men in the trench. We are much pleased with this 
result. Respectfully yours, 

Messrs. R. C. Roparxs & Co. HUTCHINGS & FOSTER. 


For further information, or for prices and terms, which will be very reasonable, apply to 


R. C. ROBBINS & CoO., 
No. 197 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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